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A father’s thoughts about his newborn son 


God’s Little Stranger 


Condensed from Marriage 
Russell L. Faist 


Every time my wife bears a child, I try to make her first day in 
the hospital as happy as possible. Each time I have written her a special 
letter or labored over a poem. The last time, when our fifth was born, 
I thought I would try to tell her just what a father experiences while 
waiting to meet his new baby. I wrote in longhand, of course, at the 
hospital. Incidentally, we named the baby Frank Louis. 


EETING someone 

for the first time 
usually holds no ter- 
ror for me. I am a 
newspaperman. That’s 
a newspaperman’s 
job — meeting people. 

We meet governors and precinct 
committeemen; bishops and altar 
boys; generals and recruits. We 
meet the people who seek head- 
lines, and the little people who, 
without any design, make the little 
stories on the back pages. 

. Tonight is so different. In a few 
hours I will meet a stranger sent to 


me from God—and I am scared. 

Even as I write this at 8 p.m. on 
the pages of a four-year-old ap- 
pointment book, my wife is three 
stories up arranging the meeting. 
She is in the labor room of Fair- 
view Park Hospital, giving birth to 
our fifth child. 

It is quiet here in the hospital. 
It is as though all the noise has 
been given an antiseptic bath. 
There are two other fathers here, 
too. Each, in his own way, is feel- 
ing the same fright, the same ner- 
vous hush, the same helplessness. 
Sooner or later, we will’ meet and 
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shake hands and then walk away, 
knowing these hours have to be 
faced alone with our God. 

We have all been told to go 
home. They will call us, say the 
hospital aides. There is nothing we 
can do here. 

They have been through this 
hundreds of times, these hospital 
people. They have a professional, 
almost statistical detachment. They 
say there is nothing we can do. 
They are so wrong. 

This is the time, I think, when 
fathers first begin to really love 
their babies. My wife has carried 
our child close to her heart for nine 
months. Even with the first morn- 
ing nausea, she began to love him. 
A father must wait until now, when 
he is left alone with a stale taste 
in his mouth, a dull magazine on 
his lap, the stubble of a beard be- 
ginning to show on his strained 
face. 


October 


I am glad the rosary is in my 
pocket. I will use it before the 
night is done. I am glad the book 
of psalms is in my coat, tossed over 
the chair. The psalms have brought 
me peace, more than any other in- 
strument of prayer, whenever my 
wife has gone to labor or to surg- 
ery. 

Tonight before I pray, I want to 
meditate on God’s stranger and my 
responsibilities toward him or her. 

There is a quotation under an il- 
luminated painting here on the 
wall. It reads: “You cannot tell any- 
one else how to make things unless 
you have first made them with 
your own hands.” It is attributed to 
Claud Foster, Cleveland industrial- 
ist and philanthropist. He meant it 
for the mechanical things of the 
world, I know, but in a way it is 
so appropriate here in the father’s 
own labor room. 

I have never created a child and 
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I have no right to tell God how to 
make mine. It is only His will that 
is important. David the psalmist 
has said: “Teach me, O Lord, Thy 
way; that I may walk in Thy 
truth.” And David sings again, 
“Give thanks to the Lord for He 
is good; and His mercy endures 
forever.” And Christ said, while he 
dignified all mankind in walking 
the earth: “Ask and Ye shall re- 
ceive.” 

I ask God first for the health of 
my wife and my child. I would be 
less than human to ask anything 
less. And may the baby have strong 
limbs, healthy organs. 

If it is God’s will that the strang- 
er be weak and frail, I will try to 
accept it quickly and completely. 
God’s grace will be there. I will 
have to find it and use it to quiet 
myself and encourage my wife. 

Physically, I will know you, 
stranger, in a few weeks. A few 
feedings, a few awkward baths, a 
few 2 a.m. “walkie-talkie” sessions 
will give me an idea whether your 
strength is to be normal or weak 
or superior. 

It is your soul that will elude 
me and present the ultimate chal- 
lenge. Will you be patient and 
charitable and obedient; or quick 
tempered and selfish and challeng- 
ing? I read recently that a parent’s 
responsibility to his child was sim- 
ilar to that of a tug as it pulls a 
giant steamship up a narrow river. 
Will I be a capable tug? That elu- 
sive soul is the important responsi- 


bility. Your body will last a few 
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years; your soul for all eternity. 

Will my wife and I have the pa- 
tience and the character to teach 
you the laws of God as they are 
revealed in the laws of nature? 
Will we have the wisdom and the 
fortitude to show you that life in 
the world does not mean life of the 
world? My prayer is something like 
this: “O God, don’t let me spoil 
our good advice with bad exam- 
ple.” 

What about your schooling? Be- 
cause of the cost, the father is 
more responsible here. I must not 
only care for your physical wants. 
I must care for your mental growth 
and development, too. 

That means Catholic grade and 
high school, of course. How about 
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college? Can I afford it? There are 
four children ahead of you. Each 
has the same rights as you. Will 
there be money available for all? 

There is so much I have to do in 
bringing you to adulthood. Your 
_ three sisters and one brother have 
taught me to trust in God, to trust 
in your mother, to trust in myself 
after prayerfully making decisions. 
Your problems will be unique, ab- 
solutely unique, because you will 
have a unique intellect and will. 
There is no soul like yours in the 
world today. There cannot be — 
until you are born. 


Naturally, I wonder what kind - 


of a nose you will have, stranger, 
and what kind of hair. But there 
are bigger question marks piling 
up, more important ones that can- 
not be answered by the laws of 
heredity or the law of averages. 
What about your vocation? Will 
you want to be a religious or mar- 
ry or stay single? 

Now, in the comfortable climate 
of abstract thinking, I can honestly 
say this: I understand each state of 
life and will encourage you to se- 
lect your own. How will it be in 
12 or 16 years? 

Should God give you a religious 
vocation, I wonder if I will be able 
to encourage it in the years ahead? 
There’s a chance that I will feel 
much differently by then. I will be 
older for one thing. Security in my 
later years or the security of your 
mother in a possible widowhood 
will seem an important thing. It 


will be easy to think of you as a 
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blank check for our old age. 

What about your friends? Will 
I want to choose them to the point 
of destroying your own individual- 
ity? It is so much better for char- 
acter development to teach chil- 
dren how to choose their own 
friends. This is difficult. 

Will I trust you too soon or'— 
what is sometimes much worse — 
will I trust you too late? 

I know I will certainly need 
more of God’s grace. You will mean 
more sacrifice, more joy, more 
pain, more pleasure, more respon- 
sibility. 

I will have even less time to my- 
self. You will make demands at 
unexpected times. You will fall and 
need fathering just as I am hurry- 
ing to leave fdr an appointment. 
You will never spill ice cream on 
an old suit. Just when you are 
getting ahead in school, you will 
catch measles. 

I know you will fight with the 
boy next door. There will be doctor 
appointments only on rainy days, 
and pill swallowing bouts, and 
broken toys that will have to be 
fixed right now, not one minute 
later. You will want to smoke too 
soon; and drive too young; and 
swim too far. 

You will never learn to walk. 
And then you will never, never 
learn to be quiet. You will ask 
more questions than I could pos- 
sibly answer. 

On the other hand, you will un- 
expectedly give me thousands of 
previews of heaven: your first 
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smile at me (even if it is gas on 
your stomach, and not recognition), 
your first step toward me, the first 


time you skip your. middle-of-the- 


night feeding; the wonderful, un- 
believable sight of ,you sleeping, 
with a stuffed animal nearby; the 
way you will learn your prayers; 
and maybe you will startle grand- 
pa by saying that you go to church 
and you pray there because Jesus 
wants you to (Jerry, your brother, 
made his third birthday unforget- 
table by saying just that). 

How you will struggle to learn to 
roller skate and fly a kite! The sur- 
prise when you break your first 
balloon! Your First Communion 
will be a sign you have grown up. 
Your first gold star at school. The 
excitement of your first date. The 
pride in your voice when you an- 
nounce that you are no longer 
afraid of the dark. 

I am not a trained psychologist, 
or a sociologist, or a theologian. Fa- 
thers are just a little bit of each, I 
see my responsibilities toward you 
as all three: teaching you to live 
with yourself, teaching you to live 
with others, and teaching you to 
live with God. 

Teaching you to live with your- 
self means teaching you that you 
are an individual with a personality 
that needs development and ex- 
pression. You have rights. You 
have ideas. You have emotions 
that are your very own. Your aims 
and goals will have to be disciplin- 
ed — but gently. One of the hard- 
est duties in this classification will 
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be teaching you to say no, teaching 
you not to follow the lead of ev- 
eryone else, teaching you that you 
yourself are the custodian of your 
own soul. 

I will also have to teach you how 
to endure pain—at play, at study, 
and in the dentist’s chair. This les- 
son will tear at my heart and, even 
more, at the heart of your mother. 
You must be taught that sanctifica- 
tion in the world and heaven is 
your goal. The world will judge 
you by the amount of money you 
earn, but God uses a different rule: 
how perfect you become. 

In teaching you to live with 
others, I will have to teach you 
when to say yes. If someone needs 
you, if you can be the means of 
another’s sanctification, then your 
answer must be yes. There are the 
social graces to learn. They are im- 
portant only if you understand the 
word grace in the spiritual sense. 
The lesson of turning the other 
cheek must be made clear. It is so 
forgotten in the world in which 
you will live. 

It is getting harder to write this. 
The nurse in the labor room says 
you will be born soon, stranger. 

Teaching you to live with God 
will be the most important lesson. 
If you can live with God, then you 
can live with others, and with 
yourself. 

In this I am fortunate to have 
the teachings of a Church as mod- 
ern as tomorrow, as ancient as the 
catacombs. Its teachings reach back 
to the parables of Christ and even 


before Him, into the history of the 
Old Testament, with its prophets 
and Moses and Abraham. 

The word has come that your 
drama of life has been moved into 
the delivery room. I am too nervous 
to write anymore. The rosary and 
not the pencil is for my hand now. 

It is now 2 a.m. I have met you, 
my second son. Your mother is 
fine. And physically, you seem per- 
fect: five fingers on each hand, 
five toes on each foot, no deform- 
ities. 

We have not named you yet 
(with three girls we figured on a 
fourth), but Louis will be in your 
name. Today is the feast of St. 
Louis. Is there a better way to 
thank God for His blessing? I 
didn’t think I could live through 
that last hour before I saw you. 
Each new baby seems to bring 
more agonizing anxiety. 

I can hardly read my notes. Out- 
side the stars are shining and the 
night air is clear and damp. The 
poet Browning said something 
about “God is in His heaven, and 
all is right with the world.” That’s 
the way I feel. I want to shout so 
that the people across town can 
hear me. O God, Thy mercy truly 
endures! 

Help me, Lord, to be a good fa- 
ther to Your stranger. Help me in 
my teaching. I am selfish enough 
to know that the teaching I give 
to my new son may be my road to 
heaven. If parents can teach their 
son how to go to heaven, how can 
they miss themselves? ttt 


Shirley O’Neill’s act of heroism 
—and more—makes one of the 
most inspiring stories ever told 


SHE BRAVED THE JAWS 


OF DEATH 


ay 7, 1959, was a splendid 

Thursday in San Francis- 

co. A pair of 18-year-old 
freshmen at San Francisco State 
College, responding to the bright 
sunshine and clear blue skies, de- 
cided on a cool swim after their 
classes. The boy and girl were 
casual friends who had “doubled” 
on dates a few times around the 
campus. 

They chose Baker’s Beach that 
afternoon, a pleasant, sheltered in- 
let in sight of the Golden Gate. 
Here the tides were not as strong 
or treacherous as those along the 
open ocean beach. 

Pretty Shirley O'Neill was a 
good swimmer. She had learned to 
swim at the age of eight, and had 
done volunteer work as a swim 
instructor during high school va- 
cations, although she had never 
taken the more advanced lite- 
saving course. Albert Kogler, her 


By Mary Dunne 


companion, was also at home in 
the water. 

The setting was one of peace- 
ful beauty. Above one stretch of 
the sandy beach, slopes rose gently 
to the wooded Presidio, historic 
military reservation. At the far end 
of the cove’s arc, spacious homes 
were perched atop steep, gray rock 
cliffs. The graceful bridge, to the 
right, joined the city with the roll- 
ing Marin hills. Late afternoon sun 
shone benignly on bathers and 
fisherman, and was reflected on 
the calm waters. 

Who would dream that savage 
death lurked in those tranquil 
blue-green depths? 

As Shirley and Albert swam 
with the whole-hearted vigor and 
enjoyment of healthy youth, un- 
expected tragedy struck quickly 
and with frightening force. There 
was a sudden thrashing in the 
water near Albert, who was about 
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50 yards from shore. 
Then his screams 
rang out. 

Shirley, about five 
feet away, turned in 
alarm. She saw a 
quick, gray - white 
flash above the wa- 
ter and heard Albert 
scream again. Wit- 
nesses on shore de- 
scribed what follow- 
ed as the greatest 
feat of heroism they 
had ever seen. 

Shirley, abandon- 
ing her own chance 
for safety, began 
swimming toward Albert, now 
struggling in water reddened by 
his own blood. Despite his pain 
and terror, the boy shouted and 
signalled frantically for Shirley to 
go back. 

“It’s a shark! Get out of here!” 
he yelled. 

“I was petrified,” Shirley related 
afterwards. “I swam cautiously to- 
wards him, terribly afraid of the 
shark.” 

Upon reaching the maimed boy, 
Shirley attempted to grasp his arm. 
Then realizing that it was man- 
gled almost to the point of sever- 
ance, she maneuvered him onto 
his back. She spoke soothingly to 
him, gently urging him to lie on 
his back so she could bring him 
in to shore. Albert, grievously 
torn and mauled, complied, and 
the brave girl struggled towards 
the beach, towing her suffering 
burden. 


“We were screaming the whole 
way,” Shirley said, “but I kept say- 
ing “God help us!’ and then Al be- 
gan to say it too. When we 
reached the breakers the undertow 
was too great. Some fishermen 
threw a line. I grabbed it and 
they pulled us in over the waves.” 

Shirley, although greatly fa- 
tigued, proceeded to administer 
mouth-to-mouth respiration tech- 
nique to the injured boy as he 
lay on the sand. Then seeing that 
this was unavailing she performed 
an act of which a Catholic priest 
later said, “It is overwhelming that 
she should think so clearly at a 
time like that.” 

Knowing that Albert practiced 
no specific faith, Shirley knelt 
down and poured sea water over 
his head as she made the sign of 
the cross and recited the words . 
baptism. Then she whispered, “ 
baptized you, Al. Is it o.k.?” 
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The boy, his life’s blood ebbing 


away, said “Yes.” 

“Say this after me,” Shirley then 
instructed, leaning down close to 
him, “Oh, my God, I am heartily 
sorry—” 

Through lips twisted with pain 
came the words of the Act of 
Contrition, repeated haltingly one 
by one. Albert’s last words before 
he lapsed into unconsciousness 
were, “I love my mother. I love 
my father. I love people. I love 
God.” 

Only when Albert was removed 
to a hospital, did Shirley O’Neiil 
consider her tremendous, self-ap- 
pointed task completed. 

Two hours later, at her home, 
she wept when word came that 
Albert was dead. Of the rescue, 
she explained simply, “I could not 
leave him there.” 

Dr. William Follett, Curator of 
Fishes at the California Academy 
of Sciences, determined that the 
lacerations on Albert Kogler’s body 
had been inflicted by the serrated 
teeth of a voracious, white man- 
eating shark, possibly 10 to 12 
feet long and weighing 1,000 
pounds. 

In a poignant meeting, the vic- 
tim’s mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Mc- 
Grath, thanked Shirley, telling her, 
“You did everything you possibly 
could.” 

_ Many citations and honors have 
been showered upon Shirley O’- 
Neill (the Carnegie silver medal for 
bravery, the Red Cross certificate 
of merit, a silver medal from the 
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Vatican’s Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S., and the nation’s highest life- 
saving award, the Treasury De- 
partment’s gold medal, to mention 
a few), and this is as it should be. 
Her magnificent deed is deserving 
of the highest type of recognition. 
But in her heart she can well treas- 
ure something more, the joy of 
having helped a soul into heaven. 

“I shall always thank God for 
sparing my life,” she said, “and 
for allowing me the privilege of 
being an instrument of peace to 
Al.” 

What is she like, this girl of 
outstanding courage? 

Attractive, of average height 
and build, Shirley is vivacious and 
fun loving. She is the eldest of 
the three children of Timothy and 
Gertrude O'Neill. Theirs is a de- 
voutly Catholic home, located al- 
most in the shadow of St. Gabriel’s 
Church. From its windows the 
broad Pacific Ocean can be seen. 

Shirley is a product of 12 years 
of schooling under the Sisters of 
Mercy. She always participated ac- 
tively in sports and other activities 
and maintained a good scholastic 
record. At present she is working 
her way through college with a 
job in a department store. 

Speaking at the convent high 
school from which she was gradu- 
ated, Shirley urged the students to 
pray for Albert Kogler’s bereaved 
parents. “And pray for me,” she 
added earnestly, “that I may retain 
humility through all the honors 
I am receiving.” +t F 
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Being married to this civil engineer was no bed of roses 


By Jane Meier 


KUNKS can be beautiful —_ kitchen! I am not one to climb 
in a fur coat. But, believe on a chair when a mouse scam- 
me, it can be pretty un- pers across the floor, (well, not 
nerving when you come face to very often), and snakes do not 
face with one in your very own send me into hysteria. But the 
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day Mr. Skunk hopped out of my 
wastebasket and cavorted across 
my kitchen floor, I lost all con- 
trol. The skillet I was holding 
few into the air and I let out a 
scream that rocked the rafters! 

Actually, I don’t know why I 
was shocked to find skunks in my 
kitchen. I should have expected 
it. Since we'd come to this ranch 
house in the hills, I'd battled mice 
and bugs on the inside and rattle 
snakes on the outside. I was lucky 
not to have encountered an arma- 
dillo or a porcupine lurking about 
in my pantries! 

My husband, Fred, is a civil 
engineer, and at that time his 
work was on the San Diego ac- 
queduct project. He and I and 
our year-old son, Mikie, had lived 
(and I use the word loosely!) in 
this dilapidated house for three 
months when the skunks came. 
We were 10 miles from the near- 
est town, where there was a filling 
station and general store. The 
nearest neighbor was two miles 
away and there were no phones 
in the area. We had no electricity, 
and so used Coleman lanterns. The 
boards in the floor were so far 
apart we could see the dirt be- 
neath. 

We had no alternative but to 
live in this shambles since it was 
absolutely the only available 
house. I could have taken Mikie 
to my father’s home in Nebraska, 
but we didn’t want our little fami- 
ly separated. We had worked dog- 
gedly to try to bring some sort 


of order out of the existing chaos. 

The skunk episode had really 
begun the night before when I 
was preparing dinner by lantern 
light. The beef stew was bubbling 
and the applesauce gave off a de- 
licious spicy odor. Suddenly, 
from underneath the stove, came 
a sharp, “thump, thump.” I stop- 
ped stirring the stew and listened. 
Again there was a brisk “thump.” 
It seemed vigorous for a rat, and, 
— calling roll, I found all seven 
of our scrawny cats waiting hun- 

ily by the kitchen door. I -was 

wildered. 

When Fred came home I told 
him I had a problem of a sort 
and I motioned him over to the 
stove. Together we listened. Sure 
enough there was a wild scamper- 
ing sound, — then the thumping. 

His only comment was, “Rats. 
Must be rats. We'll set some traps 
tonight.” Needless to say, by 
morning the skunks had dragged 
the traps all over the kitchen. 
They'd eaten every scrap of bait 
and were nowhere in sight, ex- 
cept for the one who had unwit- 
ting found his way into my 
wastebasket. 

In the days that followed, Fred 
trapped a total of 10 skunks on 
our back porch by some ingen- 
ious method he devised. I can- 
not describe it because I really 
never cared to get that close! I 
do know that he would drag them 
flopping, trap and all tied to a 
rope, up the hill to a pond where 
he drowned them. Then he pulled 
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the' trap out of the water, released 
the skunk, and buried it. My 
husband has always been extreme- 
ly capable when it comes to find- 
ing solution to perplexing prob- 
leths, and this was no exception. 
But, capable though he is, he had 
no magic formula for ridding us 
of the ghastly skunk stench! The 
fumes permeated our entire house 
and clung tenaciously to our cloth- 
ing. For weeks I felt self-concious 
when I made my trips to town 
for groceries, certain that the gro- 
cer and customers were ready to 
swoon from the odor trailing me. 

With the skunks under control, 
we turned our attention to such 
fascinating pastimes as_ killing 
baby rattle snakes, chasing away 
karakul sheep which wandered in- 
to our yard from the hills, and 
trying to get rid of the myriads 
of starving cats which seemed to 
descend on us from all sides. Our 
spare time was spent ing to 
make our home more livable. 

We had a toilet which worked 
fairly well—at times. But the bath 
tub had never been finished and 
was filled with boards and plaster. 
Therefore, we used a_ shower 
which was outside the house en- 
closed in a tiny room. Taking a 
shower was a major production 
as the water pressure was practi- 
cally nil. If a shower were on the 
agenda, I made early preparations, 
since it ‘took forever! 

The water came from a spring 
up’in the hills behind-.our house 


and at best, we could expect no 
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more than a feeble dribble from 

the faucets. Many a time, just as 

I was soaped thoroughly, stand- 

ing hopefully under the shower 

spigot, the water would cease to 
ow completely! 

These were times that tried my 
soul! When this catastrophe oc- 
curred, there was no alternative 
but to trudge up the hill, shovel 
in hand in case I encountered a 
rattle snake (and the woods were 
full of them). When I reached the 
— I'd prime the syphon to 
get the water started again. Then 
I would dash madly back down 
the hill in order to capture the 
water as it came out of the 
shower. I nearly always made 
these treks to the spring clothed 
in soap suds with a towel tied 
around my middle, for who, in this 
wilderness would see me? I must 
admit I felt quite like a wood 
— and might have rather en- 
joyed the trips had not the soap 

n drying all the while, pucker- 
ing my skin uncomfortably. 

One day, however, as I tripped 
the light fantastic up the hill to 
prime the syphon, my composure 
was shattered completely. I chanc- 
ed to look in an easterly direction, 
and to my horror, there was a 
surveyor peering through his in- 
strument! I clutched my _ towel 
more tightly and literally flew 
back into the house where I hid 
until I was sure he was gone. 
When I next ventured out, I was 
fully clothed over my drying soap 


suds! 
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Once every two weeks I took 
our car and went to town for sup- 
plies. I looked forward to my 
shopping tours because it was my 
only opportunity to talk with any- 
one over a year old, excluding 
Fred, of course. Mikie and I 
would dress in our best finery and 
Fred would bring the car to us. 
We'd deposit him at some point 
along the San Diego pipe line, ac- 
cording to his wishes, and proceed 
for our outing. 

After we Sesatie the groceries, 
we always had a “treasure” as 
Mikie called it. This was usually 
an ice cream sundae at the cor- 
ner drug store. By the time we 
left, Mikie’s best shirt was splotch- 
ed ‘with chocolate, .but did we 
care? Not at all, This was our day 
and we made the most of it! 

Sometimes my small son and I 
did not get on so well, however. 
Fred had built a play pen four 
feet off the ground so Mikie would 
have a place to play, safe from the 
rattle snakes. Our boy had his own 
idea re — the play pen, and 
he made up his mind right from 
the start that he would have no 
_ of it. Therefore, when I put 

im in the pen with his toys, he 
let me know in no uncertain terms 
that this was not his idea of a 

ood time. He screamed lustily 
bet the moment I put him in 
until I took him out. He never 
gave up, but neither did I! 

Often during our year at the 
ranch I experienced fright, even 
terror. Like the night I walked in- 
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to the room to find Mikie clutch- . 


ing a broken Coleman lantern, the. . 


flames spewing out in every di- 
rection. He seemed hypnotized by 
the flames and did not move or. 
cry out. I grabbed the lantern and 
dashed it to the floor. Quickly I | 
snatched a throw rug and smoth- 
ered the flames. Holding Mikie 
close to me I sobbed quietly. Mir- 
aculously, he had escaped being | 
burned. 

Then, one day, when Mikie and | 
I were alone, a terrific wind came 
up. It blew for hours, seeming to 
gain momentum with each passing 
minute. I was frantic trying to 
keep the creaking doors through- 
out the rickety old house closed 
while the insistent wind kept forc- 
ing them open. I had barricaded 
them with everything in sight, but 
to no avail. 

With sudden fury, the back. 
door flew open, shoving aside the , 
chairs which had been pushed 
against it. Simultaneously, fire be-_ 
gan to shoot out of the oil heater 
in our dining room. The wind was 
forcing the flames back down the 
chimney and out the vent of the 
stove. I was paralyzed with fear.. 
I grabbed Mikie and put him in 
his high chair in the kitchen. Then 
I frantically moved everything . 
away from the stove to the other ~ 
side of the room. 

Tongues of fire were still leap- 
ing out of the vent, licking hun- 
grily at the sides of the stove, 


when I heard our car putting up. | 


the bumpy dirt road. I ran to the ~ 
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door and screamed for Fred. By 
the time he was out of the car 
and into the house, the wind was 
beginning to subside and _ the 
flames had made their way back 
up the chimney. He held me close 
as I told him of the ordeal I'd just 
been through. As suddenly as the 
wind had come up, it faded away, 
and once again all was still. 

My kitchen had the bare neces- 
sities, with one added attraction. 
There was a bullet hole in one 
side of the stove. We never knew 
its origin, but felt this secluded 
spot might have been a rendez- 
vous for gay week-end parties at 
one time. Perhaps someone had 
displayed his marksmanship with 
a gun at some gathering. The 
stove worked well, however, and 
during our year there, I turned 
out many a meal for our family. 
Both the refrigerator and stove ran 
with Butane gas. Things perked 
smoothly with the exception of 
those grim days when suddenly 
there was no more gas and the 
truck was not due! Then food wilt- 
ed and melted in messy confusion 
and we ate beans from the can. 

The day finally came when 
Fred was told he would be sent 
90 miles south to work on the 
construction of tunnels for the 
pipeline. This meant, of course, 
that we would be leaving the 
ranch. 

“Halleluiah and happy day!” I 
thought joyfully. Immediately I 
pictured us settled cozily in a 
clean, modern apartment. Or 


would it perhaps be a little cot- 
tage big enough for three? I hum- 
med to myself as I packed our be- 
longings. The crimson rose clus- 
tering round our front porch were 
exquisite to be sure. And the view 
of the snow-capped mountains to 
the northeast was breath-taking. 
But I was ready to chuck it ail 
and get back to civilization. 

I am sorry to say that neither 
my dreams of a clean apartment 
nor a cozy cottage materialized. 
Instead, we landed in a motheaten 
auto court, cooking, eating, and 
sleeping in two very small rooms. 
Here we had no skunks, no snakes, 
no karakul sheep, no wild chick- 
ens, and no cats. For variety, we 
had acquired mice by the dozens! 
Mice in all stages of development, 
from the wee, wet, newly born 
mice which would stagger from 
under the sink, to old, fat grand- 
father mice! 

“Well, hon,” said Fred as he 
clobbered a damp baby mouse 
with a broom, “I told you being 
married to an engineer wouldn't 
be a bed of roses.” 

“Bed of roses!” I shouted. “In 
this business I’m lucky if I have 
any bed at all.” 

Now, 13 years and three sons 
later, we are settled in a pleasant 
city in southern California. Fred 
works for a construction company 
and we live in a new tract home. 
When days seem difficult, I have 
only to think back. Suddenly, our 
unpretentious little home becomes 
a palace and I feel like a queen! 


“If in every village there was 
one child like this one, 
Communism would not find 
a single soldier to fight for it’ 


Condensed from The World Over 


By a Missionary Priest 
as told to Terres Lointaines 


A Victim 


oF LOVE 


po not know her name; 
SF I only remember that she 

was very poor and about 
13 years of age. One day a Com- 
munist Inspector, accompanied by. 
four soldiers, rushed into the vil- 
lage school, pulled down the Cru- 
cifix from the wall, and ordered 
the soldiers to throw all the statues 
and pious pictures out the win- 
dows. 

A few children refused to give 
up their pictures. The Inspector 
dashed towards this little girl, 
about whom I’m speaking, and 
struck her rudely in the face. She 
closed her eyes and remained mo- 
tionless, holding a picture of the 
Blessed Virgin in her hand. 

One of the soldiers took his gun 
and fired through the window. 
The children screamed and some 
of the villagers, alarmed at these 
cries, ran to the school to see what 
was happening. 

“Bring me this child’s father, 
and assemble all the men of the 
village in the church,” command- 
ed the Inspector. 

When the church was filled, he 
walked up to the tabernacle bring- 
ing the child and her father to 
the communion rail. 

“You say that your God is 
there,” he shouted. “I am going 
to show you that this is not true.” 
At his order the soldiers smashed 
the tabernacle door, seized the 
ciborium, and scattered the Sacred 
Hosts around the church. 

“Do you still believe in your 
God?” he asked the child’s father. 


he Torch. 


The World Over, Cluny, Killiney, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 15 
This article also appeared in T 
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“Answer, or you will be shot!” 

“Yes, I believe,” replied this 
courageous Christian. He was led 
away by the soldiers. 

During this time, I, their parish 
priest, was locked in the sacristy. 
Through a chink in the door, I saw 
the Sacred Hosts scattered about 
the church. You can imagine my 
anguish of soul at this awful sacri- 
lege. When the church was at last 
empty, I saw this poor child lean- 
ing against the wall. A young wo- 
man approached and spoke gently 
to her. I surmised she was trying 
to take her home. The child con- 
tinued sobbing, but at last fol- 
lowed her friend. 

In the complete obscurity of the 
following night, I lost all notion 
of time, but as dawn broke, I 
heard a light step in the church. 
It was the child coming back 
again. She knelt at the altar rail 
and prayed fervently for a few 
moments, then knelt down and 
with her tongue reverently took up 
one Host after the other, moving 
round the Church on her knees. I 
cannot tell how many Sacred Hosts 
she thus rescued from this desecra- 
tion, when suddenly the door was 
thrown open and a shot was fired 
straight at the child. The little 
martyr, covered with blood, made 
a last heroic effort, dragged her- 


self along, helping herself with 
feet and hands, to reach the last 
Host at the foot of the altar. The 
soldier who had fired the shot ap- 
proaching curiously, the weapon 
still in his hand, while the child, 
gathering up her failing strength, 
bent over the last Sacred Host, 
swallowed it and then fell back 
dead. 

The soldier gazed at her in si- 
lence, greatly moved by such hero- 
ism in one so young. Then unlock- 
ing the sacristy door, he said to 
me, “You are free.” 

I went over and knelt down be- 
side the body of the little martyr. 
The soldier followed me and after 
a long silence, he said: “If in every 
village there was one child like 
this one, Communism would not 
find a single soldier to fight for 
ag 

I was allowed to bury the girl 
with all the solemnity that was 
possible, but on coming out of the 
cemetery, the soldiers arrested me 
and brought me to the frontier 
with orders never to return to the 
village. For this reason I have not 
been able to collect more details 
about this heroic child who gave 
her life as a victim of love for 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. 
But I often think of her and I 
pray to her. 


“Mommy,” said the five-year-old, “Bowser is a bad dog. He ate 
my dolly’s slipper.” 
“He did? Well he surley ought to be punished.” 
“Oh, I punished him, I went to his kennel and drank his milk.” 
—The Liguorian 


Wuen Dick Smith was 14, he 
volunteered as a drummer boy for 
the Middlesex, England, Regiment 
and was fighting in a war within 
a year. Now, after 40 years of serv- 
ice, Maj. Smith has retired. But 
15-year-old Mervin Smith, who was 
studying at the Duke of York Mili- 
tary School, has taken his place in 
the regiment. This has been going 
on in the Smith family—from fa- 
ther to son—since 1793. 


In EFFINGHAM, IIl., two couples 
celebrated their 50th wedding an- 
niversary in the church where 
their double wedding was held. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Grunloh and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dust have 
lived in Effingham ever since they 
were married. The Grunlohs have 
12 children, 57 grandchildren, and 
six great-grandchildren, and the 
Dusts have three children and 
seven granchildren. 


Two srorHers, Robert Boling, 


37; of Waterloo, Ia., and Edwin 
Boling, 60, of Marion, Ind., met 
each other for the first time re- 
cently. Another brother, James 
Boling, of St. Joseph, Mo., made 
the introduction. Robert hopes to 
meet another brother he has never 
seen—Loren, of Pangborn, Ark. 
Edwin and Loren left the family 
home before Robert was born. 


Mrs. Mary Fry of Delta, Pa., has 
three sisters-in-law ... and each 
one is named Edith Morris. 


Becorra, it was a real O’Sulli- 
van wedding day, all right, in Ard- 
fert, Ireland. At two marriages in 
the parish church, the two bride- 
grooms, the two brides, the best 
men, the bridesmaids, and the of- 
ficiating priest all were named 
O’Sullivan. 


Mr. AND Mrs. A. R. Nihiser of 
Hagerstown, Md., both were born 
the same day in the same year, 
Jan. 11, 1874. 


Mrs. C. R. Thomas of Gary, S. 
Dak., has one daughter living at 
Big Spring, Tex., another at Silver 
Spring, Md., and a third at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 


Mrs. Artis Grady of Geneva, 
N. Y., can boast of having four 
babies in one year. She recently 
gave birth to twins, less than a 
year after she’d had another set. 


A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Pitofsky of New York City 
—as everyone expected. It marks 
the 46th consecutive son born in 
the family in seven generations. 
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Mr. Pitorsky is one of three sons. 
He now has two of his own. The 
latest still leaves him unable to 
make use of a $5,000 bond set 
aside by his father for a “Miss 
Pitofsky,” just in case the male 
line is ever broken. 


NEVER ASK little Cheryl Ann 
Creech of Inglewood, Calif., if she 
had a nice time over the holi- 
days. On the Fourth of July she 
contracted whooping cough. On 
New Year’s Day she had a tonsil- 
lectomy. On her birthday, May 1, 
she got the measles. On Christmas 
Day it was pneumonia. She had 
the flu on both St. Valentine’s Day 
and on Lincoln’s Birthday and an 
appendectomy on  Washington’s 
Birthday. So her mother gave her 
a big basket of Easter eggs in 
early March, several weeks before 
Easter—just to make sure she en- 
joyed it. 


JAMES Holding, a Clifton, N. J., 
widower, and Margaret Moltane, a 
widow, whose families had known 
each other for many years, were 


married four years ago. Not so 
long ago Mr. Holding’s daughter 
Jean, married his new wife’s son, 
Francis. And a week after that Mr. 
Holding’s son, Paul, became en- 
gaged to his wife’s daughter. 


THERE’VE been few family re- 
unions quite as happy as the one 
when Mrs. Ethel Fried showed up 
at Lake George, N. Y. Mrs. Fried, 
a 68-year-old grandmother, was the 
26th member of her family to flee 
communist Hungary and to come 
to this country. The others had 
escaped during the Hungarian up- 
rising of 1956 but Mrs. Fried was 
too ill then to flee with the others. 


THREE Cousins in the Washing- 
ton, D. C., area—Mrs. Clayton W. 
Ellis, Mrs. Frederick L. Towns- 
hend and Mrs. Lester E. Adkins— 
gave birth to babies within three 
hours of each other. 


DovucitaAs LEE and Deberah Lyn 
Schnees of Liberty, Ohio, are 
twins who were born 48 days 
apart.—Harold Helfer 


Sister wAs trying rather desperately to drum into her small 


pupils the basics of arithmetic. 


“Now, listen,” she said, in order to subtract, things have to be 
in the same denomination. You couldn’t take three apples from four 
bananas, or six plums from eight peaches. It must be three apples 
from four apples, six plums from eight plums, and so on. Do you 


understand now?” 


Most of the children seemed to grasp the idea. However, little 
Cheddie Malloy at the back of the class still seemed perplexed. 

“Please, Sister,” he said, “you can take three quarts of milk 
from two cows.”—Ed Mack Miller in St. Anthony Messenger 


Spiritual enrichment of marriage is the keynote of 
La Casa de Maria retreats for married couples 


House of a Thousand Honeymoons 


Condensed from The Way of St. Francis 


Larry Murphy 


Barbara a dead-end road 
called El] Bosque Lane winds 
through shady oaks to the gate of 
La Casa de Maria (the House of 
Mary). Beyond lies an adventure, 
and each year hundreds of south- 
ern-California married couples fol- 
low it for a wonderful renewal of 
their marriages. La Casa de Maria 
is a religious retreat house speci- 
fically designed for the married: 
Couples usually arrive on Fri- 
day evening. The cars sweep un- 
der an archway and husbands and 
wives step out into a charming 
compound which recalls at once 
an ultra-modern motel and monas- 


ih THE hilly suburbs of Santa 


tery garden. 
Do you mean this is a retreat 
house?” newcomers have been 


known to ask repeatedly. Stran- 
gers too have wandered in by ac- 
cident, mistaking it for the nearby 
fashionable San Ysidro Inn. 

But Sister Charitas of the Im- 
maculate Heart Sisters, presently 
directress of this unique place of 
spiritual renewal, explains, “Peo- 
ple go on weekends amid elegant 
settings all the time. Don’t you 
think the enrichment of marriage 
deserves similar attractiveness?” 

Spiritual enrichment of marriage 
is the keynote of La Casa de 
Maria retreats for married couples. 
From the moment of signing-in 
and assignment to comfortable 
motel-type quarters Friday eve- 
ning, till the farewell coffee hour 
near the flaming fire-place in the 
spacious, glass-walled library late 


The Way of St. Francis (August, '69), Franciscan Fathers 19 
of California, Inc., 109 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Sunday afternoon, every resource 
of the “House of Mary” is bent to- 
ward a beautiful and practical re- 
newal of the spirituality of mar- 
riage. 

“I never realized before how 
much we need God in our marri- 
age,” reflects a not uncommon re- 
action of people who make the 
married-couples retreat. 

“We were headed for the rocks 
without knowing it,” others ad- 
mit. 

This opening of eyes to both the 
high spiritual potentials of mar- 
riage and its daily religious chal- 
lenges results from a leisurely but 
well-planned program, It is ar- 
ranged around prayer, the sacra- 
ments, a series of conferences, and 
inter-communicaton of the couples 
themselves during the approxim- 
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ately 50 hours spent at La Casa 
de Maria. we 
. The group is usually small — a 
capaciy of 26 couples. A_ priest 
retreat-master gives them a series 
of seven or eight conferences start- _ 
ing with the theology of the Sac- 
rament of Marriage and running 
through its practical application to. 
typical emotional, physical and . 
psychological problems. ex-. 
— the spirituality of keeping a. 
ouse, of supporting a family, of . 
having and training children. 

He raises questions couples have 
never before found the words to. 
ask. He gives them the answers 
provided by their Catholic Faith. 

He guides them into prayer. 
about these things, then leaves 


them on their knees to pray it out.. 
He draws them up into the 
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morning’s Mass with Christ and 
himself, then dismisses them 
armed with enough humility and 
eourage to really talk to one an- 
other with an utter frankness they 
have often never known before in 
their marriages. 

The priest doesn’t know all the 
practical answers to marriage’s 
confusions. So twice during the 
retreat he holds a seminar with 
the group during which they dis- 
cover, develop and share applica- 
tions of their Catholic faith to 
their marriages. Between times, 
couples seek out the retreat mas- 
ter for a private discussion, or just 
echo to him newly found under- 
standing of their own marriage. 

A few couples may come to the 
retreat with shattering problems. 
“We weren't even speaking to one 
another,” one embarrassed hus- 
band confessed as he held his 
partner’s hand with young affec- 
tion when they were leaving the 
retreat. 

But La Casa de Maria was not 
founded as a life-saving station 
for the maritally shipwrecked. It 
is intended to fulfill the more pos- 
itive of ordinary 
married folk to spiritually deepen 
and develop their marriage. 

This unique retreat house for 
married couples resulted from the 
vision of a wise woman who, far 
from being married herself, is a 
nun. She is Mother Regina, IH. 
M., at present Mother General of 
the Sisters of the Immaculate 
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What should have made her 
founding role more unlikely ‘still | 
is the fact that’ Mother Regina 
spent most of her religious life far 
from the contact of schools and 
colleges—for many years she was a 
novice-mistress who directed and 
formed young women, training 
them to become Sisters. More 
than likely her strongly developed 
consciousness of what constitutes 
a vocation in connection with the 
religious life alerted her to the 
need of this sense of “partnership 
with God” among people who are 
married. 

“Married people are under enor- 
mous pressures nowadays,” ex- 
plains Mother Regina. “All sorts 
of distractions and confusions are 
secularizing marriage and stifling 
its spiritual meaning. The whole 
social and economic atmosphere 
make it difficult to hold fast to the 
rewarding beauty and real power 
of marriage and family life. Peo- 
ple really want these spiritual val- 
ues, and they deserve a chance to 
find them and strengthen them. It 
is part of our own religious voca- 
tion as Sisters of the Immaculate 
Heart to do something about it— 
so this is the House of Mary where 
hundreds of couples make this dis- 
covery.” 

In woods and gardens around 
the retreat house pathways invite 
a stroll. Husband and wife can 
find the eloquent intimacy of a 
walk together; something they 
may not have done in years. Not 
a few find themselves praying to- 
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gether or exchanging whispered 
confidences they haven't shared 
for a long time. 

Shrines are found unexpectedly 
among the trees and _ shrubbery, 
and each speaks of those who love 
God. A well-stocked library leans 
heavily to the increasingly rich 
spiritual literature on marriage. 
Easy chairs within and benches in 
the outside shade or sun are made 
for reading. 

Marriage as a state of life car- 
ries particular implications for the 
individual men and women involv- 
ed in it. As partners of a spouse 
and as parents of children, mar- 
ried people must work out their 
salvation daily. Spiritual life is 
not led in a vacuum, but in a va- 
riety of concrete situations. For 
the married these situations range 
from breaking their necks and 
their souls trying to keep up with 
the Joneses, to surviving the in- 
evitable shocks and challenges of 
30 or more years of intimate daily 
companionship. 

Just as priests and _ religious 
need a special kind of retreat, so 
married couples need one geared 
to their vocational problems and 
potentials. The married couples 
retreat — especially the short, 50 
hour one — cannot substitute for 
the conventional type of retreat. 
Its approach and material are dif- 
ferent. But it provides a badly 
needed supplement. 

There is a rich theology embod- 
ied in the Sacrament of Marriage. 
From it flows a specific asceticism 
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and a particularized moral guid- 
ance. It often opens the eyes of 
a wife to know that she may of- 
fend God by cooking bad meals 
or by taking a demeaning attitude 
toward sex as well as by missing 
her prayers or losing her temper. 
Many a husband is surprised to 
find that it is a subtle sort of adul- 
tery to be married to his job or 
his success more than to his wife. 
And beyond this elemental level 
looms the moving glories of what 
St. Paul calls “the great  sacra- 
ment,” the supernatural, life-giv- 
ing symbol of two in one flesh 
showing forth and renewing the 
union of Christ with His Mystical 
Body, the Church. 

At La Casa de Maria all of this 
glows as under a spotlight in the 
unusual chapel which is its center. 
As long as you may linger in this 
sacred place, you get the impres- 
sion it holds but one fascination, 
but that is enough. It is a simple 
black marble altar and tabernacle 
surmounted by a gigantic gnarled 
Figure fixed to a cross, and the 
whole silhouetted against a wide 
towering window looking out on 
three twisted old oak trees, figures 
of ancient and yearning life. 

The last hour of the retreat is 
usually kept in this place. Before 
the Blessed Sacrament, . couples 


join their right hands as on the 
day of their marriages and solemn- 
ly repeat and renew the words and 
commitments of sacramental mar- 
riage. 


And if they are specially fortu- 
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nate at the end of that hour of 
prayer and blessing, the young 
Sister novices from their choir 
aloft will sing Our Lady’s Love 
Song, the Magnificat, set to burst- 
ing music long ago by one of the 
nuns. Consecrated virginity will 
sing how all true love is conse- 
crated, a vocation to be achieved 
and enriched. 

Then it will be time to leave 
the House of Mary, and go down 
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El Bosque Lane back to family 


and home. 


The La Casa de Maria is only 
one of many retreat houses espe- 
cially for married couples now 
sprouting up around the country. 
Those interested in making such a 
retreat might consult the Chan- 
cery Office of their diocese for in- 
formation about the retreat house 
nearest them. 


JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 
By O. A. Battista 


Most husbands who talk in their sleep appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of having the floor to themselves. 


* 


Nothing improves a woman’s intuition like her dexterity at 
opening a package or a letter without her husband ever discovering 


that she did. 


The best way for a husband to overcome a marital crisis is 


with an armful of anything! 
* 


* 


When it comes to training a child to follow the straight and 


narrow path, a parent ought to 
* 


try using a ruler now and then. 


A father of five children is deathly sick when he doesn’t show 


up at work. 
* 


Judging from the way some children succeed in imitating their 
parents, you certainly can’t accuse them of being bad actors. 


When it comes to protecting children, the best policemen are 


grandparents. 
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To My Son... 


AT PUBERTY 


Something had to be said to their son even though 
he had a good understanding 
of the physical changes he was undergoing 


Condensed from The Christian Family 


HERE Is one sign of a 
( son’s growing up which 

more forcibly penetrates 

a mother’s consciousness 
than any other. She finds it 
strange, of course, that she no 
longer looks down into his face. 
He is incredibly tall. There have 
been occasions when he has 
spoken to her from another room 
when she has mistaken his unex- 
pectedly deep voice for his fa- 
ther’s, and every week or so he 
spends an extra half hour in the 
bathroom devoting himself to the 
serious ceremony of removing an 
incongruous mustache from his 
child’s face. To all these things a 
mother’s reaztion is but mild sur- 
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Sally Bradley 


prise compared to her shock one 
morning when she is changing the 
bedclothes and is confronted by 
undeniable evidence that her first- 
born is a young man. 

Oh, surely not, she tries to tell 
herself, and she takes the sheet 
over to the window to examine it 
in the light. It must be something 
else. Why, he’s only 13! 

She consults Dr. Spock. She 
consults her husband (who is not 
nearly so startled as she). He says 
that there’s no reason for Jack to 
be disturbed about it if he under- 
stood it ahead of time and ex- 
pected it. She reminds him of how 
she insisted upon Jack’s reading 
that book from the library even 


The Christian Family (May, '59), Divine Word 
Missionaries, Techny, Ill. 


TO MY SON AT PUBERTY 


though he said he already knew 
everything in it from what she had 
told him when he was younger. 
There can be no doubt that he 
does have a good understanding 
of the physical changes which take 
place at puberty. 

' Oh, but how does Jack feel 
about it? Is he apprehensive, or 
worried at the thought that she 
has found out about it? John 
ought to know about that. 

“Do you remember when it 
happened to you?” she asks. 

His reply is almost a groan. He 
doesn’t know that he remembers 
the first time, but he remembers. 
He had some vague idea of what 
it was from hearing talk from 
other boys, but he didn’t really 
know what was happening to him. 
“I just knew it was something un- 
mentionable, something . . . oh, 
awful . . . and dirty.” The shame 
is with him again as he speaks of 
it, but there is comfort in knowing 
that at least they may be sure Jack 
can never feel like that. 

Then they tell each other to 
stop worrying, and each one de- 
nies with a great show of convic- 
tion that there could possibly be 
anything to worry about, and 
there is silence. Silence, but not 
sleep. 

The mother aches as she thinks 
of this sensitive child, who tells so 
little of the thoughts deep within 
him. If anything were bothering 
Jack about this he would never say 
so. Shouldn’t he be told again 
about the spiritual meaning of sex? 
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Surely something should be said, 
just to reassure him if nothing else. 
When she asks John what he 
thinks about this she is surprised 
by the quick positiveness of his 
tone when he says that, of course, 
he thinks something ought to be 
said to Jack about it. As if he had 
felt there was no question of it. 
He is only hesitant to the extent 
that it might be possible that Jack 
himself would not be aware of a 
nocturnal emission the first time 
it occurred. 

“Why don’t you wait until you 
see some sign of it again,” he sug- 
gests, “and then talk to him about 
it.” 

“I! Why don’t you talk to him?” 

“Oh, I think it’s better for you 
to do it,” and again he sounds 
very certain. “He’s more used to 
hearing that kind of thing from 
you. You’ve always been the one 
to talk to the children about sex. 
They know I go along with every- 
thing you say, but it just seems 
more natural for you to be the 
one to tell them. They’re more at 
ease with you. I can’t get as close 
to them as you can.” 

“Well, all right. I'll talk to him.” 

And that’s the way it was. I 
was to be the one to find words 
with which to speak to a boy soon 
to know the temptations of the 
flesh, to fill him with the desire 
to be pure and chaste, and some- 
how to give him the means where- 
by he could attain the self control 
he would need. Oh, for the good 
old days when mother spoke only 
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to daughters, and father took the 
boys aside for one good man-to- 
man talk, and that was that. The 
parents had done their duty, and 
mothers did not have to be re- 
sponsible for their son’s sex be- 
haviour. 

Shouldn’t they be though? Isn’t 
this a better way? It is, after all, 
the mother in the family who is 
the symbol of purity, for boys and 
girls alike. Isn’t it the mother, the 
woman, who must lead the way in 
the battle against evil? 

Fathers, of course, have their 
role in the sex teaching of their 
children, in their example of gentle 
manliness, their attitudes  dis- 
played in family conversation, in 
occasional words to boys about 


problems they will encounter in . 


the company of other boys and 
men, and most of all perhaps in 
showing their reverence for mar- 
riage by letting the children see 
their respectful, courteous love for 
their wives. Most often, however, 
it is the mother to whom the chil- 
dren look for spiritual guidance. 
And sex guidance cannot be sepa- 
rated from spiritual guidance. 

It was more than two weeks be- 
fore I was able to bring myself to 
speak to Jack, two weeks of strug- 
gling mentally for words, rehears- 
ing them in my mind, discarding 
them, starting again, wondering 
how to arrange a time without 
being too obvious about it. (I had 
always thought I had no hesitancy 
whatever in speaking of sex to the 
children!) 


October 


It was a Saturday morning. 
John was out in the garage doing 
whatever it is that men do under- 
neath cars on Saturdays, the house 
was quiet, and I thought the chil- 
dren were outdoors when I went 
upstairs to change the beds and 
gather up the laundry. In the boys’ 
room I found Jack, deep in con- 
centration over a schematic dia- 
gram and the tiny parts of his 
transistor radio spread out on his 
desk. 

“I didn’t know you were up 
here. Where's Phillip?” 

“I don’t know. Outdoors some- 
where.” 

Then I began to take the sheets 
off his bed, and I knew that now 
was the time. , 

“Jack, I'm glad you happened 
to be here because I’ve been 
wanting to talk to you when we 
could be alone a few minutes. I’ve 
noticed some stains on your sheets, 
and they must mean you've be- 
gun to have seminal emissions. 
Did you know it had happened?” 

No answer. He was very busy 


bending over his radio. I had to 


ask again. “Did you know it, 
Jack?” 

Muffled, without looking up, 
“Yes.” 


“Did you understand what it 
was?” 

“Of course.” Still studying his 
schematic, obviously trying to put 
an end to the conversation. 

“I know you don’t want to talk 
about it, Jack. That’s good, in a 
way. It’s something you shouldn’t 
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talk about except when it’s neces- 
sary, to a doctor, or with your 
father or mother. It’s hard for me 
to talk about it, too. Maybe it’s 
something like the way we feel 
sometimes in Church. You know, 
if you kneel there and really 
think about Christ Himself com- 
ing to you there at the altar. If 
anybody asked you to tell how 
you felt, why, you couldn’. It’s 
just so... holy. And so is this. 
So you don’t have to talk about 
it, but I have to talk to you. It’s 
part of my responsibility as a par- 


ent, maybe the most important 
part of all. 
“It’s such a wonderful thing 


that’s happening to you, Jack. It 
means you're really growing up, 
that God is preparing your body 
so that you may be a father some 
day — if that’s what He wants for 
you. No matter how many books 
we read about the physical part 
of it we can never really under- 
stand. It’s a mystery, part of the 
mystery of life. When you think 
that this is the beginning. of the 
way in which God may give you a 
part in helping Him create new 
life — well, then you know what 
a tremendous, unbelievable gift it 
is. 

Jack was no longer pretending 
to work on his radio though he 
still held some of the parts in his 
hands, fingering them. I began to 
tuck in the clean sheets, and the 
rest of what I had to say came to 
me as easily and naturally as mak- 
ing a bed. 


TO ML SON AT PUBERTY 
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“You know that every gift God 
gives you brings a responsibility 
with it and it’s just the same with 
this one. It must be used as God 
intends. You know how it is with 
the talents God gives you, like 
playing your trumphet, getting 
good marks at school, being able 
to put that radio together — you 
have to remember to do it all for 
God, give it back to Him, to show 
Him that you love Him. 

“With this new gift it’s your re- 
sponsibility to use it as God plans 
— in marriage, or perhaps not to 
use at all if God has some other 
purpose for your life. But that part 
is a long way off, and_ in the 
meantime all your prayers for 
purity and chastity will mean 
something new and terribly im- 
portant for you. You aren’t very 
interested in girls yet, but soon 
you will be. From now on in all 
your relationships, not only with 
girls, but with other boys, and 
when you're alone too, you will 
have to remember to keep this 
gift of sex pure, just as it is when 
God gives it to you, so that when 
and if He does want you to use 
it you will be ready for the holi- 
ness of marriage.” 

Then Jack said the only two 
words he volunteered to the con- 
versation. Only two words, but 
they were enough. 

Very quietly, he said, “I know.” 

He looked so serious, and tense. 
Suddenly I felt sorry for him. Had 
I made it all sound like an awful 
burden? 
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“I hope I've said all this right, 
Jack. I know you can’t understand 
yet what a wonderfully happy 
thing it is. I guess it’s the hard- 
est thing parents ever have to ex- 
plain, and probably they all have 
trouble with it.” When I finished 
up the bed and he came down- 
stairs a little later there was a new 
lightness in his manner, almost a 
gaiety, and between us there was 
that delicious sense of sharing a 
secret and a feeling of closeness 
which hadn’t been there before. 

This is not the end, of course, 
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this one talk. This has been the 
foundation upon which all the 
other more specific guidance may 
be laid, a_ little at a time. The 
final result of all these parental 
words of sex teaching must be 
left, prayerfully, to the future, but 
one result of this one talk was ob- 
vious right away that Saturday 
morning. Together we had looked 
at Jack’s sex development, just as 
God looked at sex when He cre- 
ated male and female, and _to- 
gether with God we had seen that 
it was very good. 
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“Oh, dear! | wouldn't have brought the-little 
sports car if I'd known the roads were this muddy!” 
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Guide 
to Family 


Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


MOTION picture must be 

judged for what it is, not 

for what it isn’t. I feel quite 
certain. most of the criticism of 
“The Nun’s Story” comes becanse 
of what it isn’t rather than for 
what it is. 

It isn’t the story of a woman 
who lived the life of a nun well and 
successfully. It is the story of a wo- 
man who never allow herself to be 
a nun, always held on a little to 
the world and so failed in the re- 
ligious life. 

Because it isn’t the story of a 
successful nun, some are certain 
to be disappointed. It is a pity 
that it couldn’t have been for this 
would have been a joyous story 
to tell. 

But that is what it isn’t and you 
really shouldn’t judge it for what 


it isn’t but for what it is—and as 
the story of an unsuccessful wo- 
man attempting to live the reli- 
gious life, it is done with reverencé 
and deep insight. 

This is not to say it is a per- 
fect picture, it has many defects, 
but it is to say it is a far above 
average film, treating a most diffi- 
cult subject in a dignified, reverent 
manner. 

Audrey Hepburn portrays bril- 
liantly the role of a well-meaning, 
deeply religious woman who either 
never had a vocation or at least 
never allowed it full possession of 
her self. She made the role quite 
believable and if she failed a little 
it was in convincing me that she 
would have really lasted as long 
in the convent as she did. 

I found some complaint with the 
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faces of the other nuns. But then 
I realized the real difficulty was 
that they were not nuns, they were 
actresses. You don’t make the face 
of a nun by makeup, you make it 
over many years of a growing love 
for God. So when I was disap- 
pointed that the nuns didn’t really 
look like nuns, I realized they 
couldn’t look like nuns_ because 
they weren't nuns. And so no one 
will think I believe all nuns look 
alike, let me hurry to explain I 
know they do not. They look as 
different as all women look and 
yet there is something in their 
faces that Perc Westmore or even 
good and sincere actresses couldn't 
achieve. 

This is, I believe, a most worth- 
while film and sometimes a strik- 
ingly beautiful film. It achieved 
its highest peak of excellence in 
the last 45 seconds, at the very 
time it could have failed most 
had the scene been overdone. 

I know that priests and sisters 
and all of us will regret that it 
was not the story of a successful 
nun. Such a story could be so 
beautifully told, could do so much 
good. But it wasn’t and what it 
was has been done so beautifully 
that it deserves to be applauded. 


THIS BRINGS me to a dispute in the 
Catholic press. A critic in Jubilee 
and columnist Donald McDonald 
have recently been quite vigorous 
in their protests against movies 
with Catholic subject matter. 
The writer in Jubilee criticized 
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“Embezzled Heaven,” which I 
haven’t seen, and Mr. McDonald 
went from his criticism of “Say 
One for Me” to a blanket criticism 
in which he spoke of “Going My 
Way” and “Bells of St. Mary's” as 
being obnoxious. 

Certainly “Say One for Me” was 
not much of a picture but I think 
that criticism of “Going My Way” 
and “Bells of St. Mary’s,” as 
though they were all three one of 
a kind, is unjustified. 

Mr. William Mooring, who is a 
well-known columnist on motion 
pictures, thinks so, too, and has 
said so in no uncertain manner. 

I believe the real difference be- 
tween Mr. Mooring and Mr. Mc- 
Donald is simpler than either of 
them believe, however. I know 
nothing of the film-going habits 
of Mr. McDonald but from his re- 
action to these films I would guess 
that he sees few films, maybe not 
more than half a dozen a year. 
When he does he probably chooses 
the films well and so sees the very 
best. But Mr. Mooring is required 
by his profession to see literally 
hundreds of films. He knows what 
Mr. McDonald does not know — 
that even “Say One for Me” stands 
far above the average film. 

And I believe Mr. McDonald 
also falls into the fault of review- 
ing not what the film is but what 
he wants it to be. Certainly we 
have not yet had a really great 
film about a priest and certainly 
we should have. “Going My Way” 
was not an obnoxious film. It was 
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a pleasant, inspiring picture that 
was loved by millions. It wasn’t 
what Mr. McDonald wants — and 
what I want, too — but it was of 
its kind head and shoulders above 
most films. 


SPEAKING OF motion pictures, I 
was thinking the other day about 
the films that stand out in my 
memory. These are not necessari- 
ly the films that were best, al- 
though they may be, but they are 
the films I remember best. Per- 
haps as I recall them you will re- 
member films that have made an 
impression on you. 

The first film to leave an indeli- 
ble mark on my memory was a 
silent picture called “The Crowd.” 
I do not remember the stars, I 
don’t know who directed it, but 
scene after scene is still fresh in 
my memory more than 30 years 
after I saw it. 

Another silent film I remember, 
because it was the funniest film 
I ever saw, is “The Strong Man,” 
a Harry Langdon comedy. I could 
laugh gently at Charlie Chaplin, 
Lloyd Hamilton made me chuckle, 
Buster Keaton made me burst out 
with laughter, Harry Langdon 
made me weep with laughter. 

“The Informer” was the first 
great sound film in my life. Again 
this is a film that is fresh in my 
memory. It has been back many 
times but I’ve not seen it in 25 
years and yet I can give you a 
detailed account of the scenes. 


Dudley Nichols and John Ford 
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achieved a kind of film immortali- 
ty with this picture. During the 
war I corresponded regularly with 
Dudley Nichols and I came to re- 
spect and admire this man, whose 
work is too careful, too slow, for 
the bankers who make most films 
today. 

“Our Town” had an appeal for 
me that few films since have had. 
It had a simplicity of style that I 
liked and I saw it a dozen times 
within a year and never grew tired 
of it. 

Along about the same time there 
was another film that has received 
little critical attention but which 
again I saw over and over. It was 
called “Mortal Storm” and strange- 
ly enough of all the great stars 
who were in it — Robert Young, 
Margaret Sullavan, James Stewart, 
Frank Morgan, Robert Stack — I 
find most vivid in my memory the 
portrayal by Dan Dailey, who 
never since has had a real dramatic 
role. 

“All Quiet on the Western 
Front” was an early sound film 
and it must have proceeded the 
last two I’ve mentioned by many 
years, yet it is fresher in my mem- 
ory than either for it was a greater 
film. That last scene is one that 
I will never forget, the outstretch- 
ed hand, reaching for — was it a 
flower or a butterfly? — is etched 
into my memory. 

“The Song of Bernadette” and 
“Monsieur Vincent” were the two 
religious films that most deeply im- 
pressed me although another, “The 
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Fugitive,” which was written by 
Dudley Nichols and based on 
Graham Greene’s “The Power and 
the Glory,” came close to perfec- 
tion for me. 

In recent years I have been 
harder to impress than when I 
was very young. I have given 
praise to many films — just as I 
praise “The Nun’s Story” today — 
but the real test of a picture is 
how it stays with you. 

Meeting this test there have 
been just two films, “The Old Man 
and the Sea” and the Gregory 
Peck version of “Moby Dick.” I 
saw the John Barrymore version of 
“Moby Dick” but it made no im- 
pression on me and all I remem- 
ber is a peg-legged Barrymore 
climbing to the crow’s nest. But 
the latest version of this great 
story impressed me powerfully. I 
know “The Old Man and the Sea” 
was not praised without reserva- 
tions but I believe it will grow in 
stature through the years. 

This doesn’t begin to end the 
list of films that have impressed 
me. These are only a few and they 
are meant to stir your memory, 
too, so that you will journey back 
through the years, too. 


I can’T recommend “The Beat 
Generation” to you — it is a B 
picture and not too well done — 
but I am glad for one scene in it. 
There is a scene where a priest 
gives one of the best arguments 
against abortion I have ever heard, 
a clear presentation of Catholic 


doctrine. I am sure that this film 
will draw the sort of an audience 
that needs such clear doctrine and 
although I cannot recommend the 
picture, I am thankful for this one 
scene. 

I'm considerably less thankful 
for a scene in “The Horse Sol- 
diers,” which, since it was made 
by John Ford and _ stars John 
Wayne and William Holden, is 
worth seeing. The one scene has 
a double meaning joke that wasn’t 
funny the first time I heard it in 
a Hitchcock picture with Grace 
Kelly and Cary Grant. It is hard 
to understand how men like Hitch- 
cock and Ford — both top crafts- 
men and both Catholics — could 
permit such silly, off-color gags. 

I want to report I saw some- 
thing called “The Killer Shrews” 
but I hope you won’t bother. I was 
interested because it was produced 
by a Texas company under the 
supervision of a western singer 
named Ken Curtis. Ken is a real 
pleasant fellow and I suppose this 
film will make money but I wish 
he’d made a film that Texans 
could be proud about. We need 
something to boost our morale now 
that Alaska is the biggest state. 
We were making cracks about 
Alaska being smaller if it ever 
thawed out but then they threat- 
ened us, said if we didn’t quit 
making such cracks they'd divide 
in half and we'd only be the third 
largest state. We needed some- 
thing to build us up again; this pic- 
ture hasn't done it. 


A tantalizing teaser for 
men only 


What Will Your 
Wife's Name Be? 


From The Irish Digest 
A. C. Healy 


IRLS—stand aside. This teas- 
er is strictly for men only. 
Men—take a pencil and a 

piece of paper and answer all the 
questions below. 

If you’re a bachelor and you 
answer honestly, you'll be told the 
name of your future wife. If you’re 


married, you’ll be told the name 
of your present wife — and let’s 
hope it turns out to be the right 
one. Off you go. 

1.—Write down the number cor- 
responding to the month of your 
birth from table 1. 

2.—Add the number correspond- 
ing to your favorite dinner dish 
from table 2. 

3.—Subtract three if you have 
been to the Royal Dublin Society 
Spring Show or to the State of 
Nevada’s Comstock Lode centen- 
nial celebration; two if you have 
not; or if you think it a waste of 
time, subtract one. 

4.—Multiply the answer by 10, 
and add three if you want to know 
the name of your future wife, two 
for your present wife (if any), or 
one for your last wife (if any). 

5.—Reverse the order of the 
figures and subtract the result 
from the number before reversing 


TABLE 1 
January .... 90° --July  ........i. 70 
February .. 80 August ... 80 
March ...... Sept. ..c.... 
May .......... Nov: ........ 70 
June .......... 60 

TABLE 2 
Steak and Onions .................... 8 
Fish and Chips ........................ 7 
6 
Tripe and Onions .................... 5 
Sausage and Mash .................... +t 
Salmon Salad 3 


Roast Beef and Potatoes .....,.. 9 


TABLE 3 
A20 H68 O26 V 84 
B40 I 24 P 82 W 88 
c48 J 8 Q90 X 58 
D62 K54 R46 Y 86 
E 22 L 52 S 60 Z 56 
F50 M42 T 44 
G 64 N66 U 28 
TABLE 4 
22T 2X 40 J 
1l1E 2R 30S 41P 
12 I 24C 31D 42 V 
130 2F 32G 43 Y 
2L 33N 44W 
20B 27K 34H 45Q 
21M 282 
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(i.e., if the number was 521, it be- 
comes 125 on reversing, which on 
subtraction from the original num- 
ber leaves 396). 

6.—Reverse the answer and add 
the result to the number it was 
before reversing. 

7.—Add 52,205,197 if you have 
a title (Lord, Count, Sir, etc.); 
otherwise add 423,571. 

8.—Look up the number corre- 
sponding to the first letter of 
your surname in table 3, and place 
it on the right-hand side of the 
previous answer. If, for example, 


your name is Smith, and the previ- 


ous answer was 123,456, you 
would place the two figures cor- 
responding to S, which are 60 on 
the right, giving you 12,345,660. 

9.—Repeat this with the next 
letter of your surname and con- 
tinue for all the letters in order 
in your surname. 

10.—Halve the answer. 

11.—Divide the answer into 
groups of two figures. Then each 
group will represent a letter of 
your wife’s name, when referred 
to table 4. This, if the answer is 
21,10,23,43, your wife’s name will 
be Mary. 
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“What's happened to our pioneer spirit? 
Columbus didn’t send a monkey first!” 
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A look at some unusual 
and interesting 
marriage customs, some 
as old as mankind 


GETTING 
MARRIED 


Condensed from The Far East 
Eleanor Marshall 


© MATTER how far historians 
N have delved into the doings 
of nations that have records cover- 
ing the longest periods of time, 
they always have found some form 
of marriage. Although many of 
these rites may now seem astonish- 
ing, quite often they explain some 
of today’s wedding customs, espe- 
cially the ones a bride is likely to 
feel she “must” follow if hers is to 
be a happy and fruitful union. 
Rice has been considered a sym- 
bol of fertility and productiveness 
from time immemorial and that is 
why the guests at weddings in Per- 
sia and India threw it at the new- 
lyweds as evidence of their wishes 
for a fruitful union. In other na- 
tions other cereals were used. In 


some places, a plate of shortbread 
was emptied on the bride’s head! 
The poet Kalidasa described how 
Prince Aja and his bride sitting in 
a golden chair were strewn with 
wet grains of barley, first by young 
Brahmans, then by the king and all 
his relatives and finally by noble 
Wwpmen. 

Instead of strewing flowers in 
the bride’s path, some countries 
substituted emblems of the bride- 
groom’s occupation. So a carpen- 
ter’s bride walked on shavings; a 
butcher’s bride, on sheepskins — 
but a blacksmith’s bride had to 
endure treading on bits of scrap 
iron! 

In the Malayan and neighboring 
communities, the mutual eating of 
rice was all that was required by 
way of ceremony. 

In Japan the traditional wedding 
ceremony consisted of drinking 
wine together, exchanging cups 
nine times — and the rites were 
completed! Two men head a wed- 
ding procession and wave a red 
flag in order to dispel evil spirits 
and thus insure a happy marriage. 

And in ancient Japan, where 
heavy eyebrows were considered 
one of women’s greatest charms, 
the brows were shaved -off at the 
time of marriage. This gave physi- 
cal evidence of a wife’s new status 
of subordination to her lord and 
master. 

The Chukchi women of Siberia 
have arranged things with an eye 
to the future. In order to be as- 
sured of a strong and virile hus- 
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band in later life, a girl upon ma- 
turity not only marries a man about 
her own age but also adopts and 
marries a male infant, who some 
20 years later will take his place as 
her second husband. 

Among the Urdus of Mongolia 
there have never been enough mén 
to go around, so for centuries ev- 
ery fifth girl is forced to marry a 
doormat. Afterward she is classed 
as a married woman. 

In west Asia, the Turkoman 
bride gets upon a spirited horse 
which she rides while holding on 
her lap the carcass of a lamb or a 
goat as a symbol of sacrifice. The 
groom also is on horseback. 

One of the first races ever con- 
_quered by the Japanese, the Ainus, 
-betroth children, yet the young 
‘man and his fiancee are not abso- 
lutely bound to marry, which is 
“unusual in connection with child 
betrothals. Here the girl may send 
her parents to propose to the par- 
ents of the boy she loves. After her 
engagement, she used to slit the 
skin of her upper lip and either 
cheek in the pattern of a wide 
’ mustache into which she rubbed 
’ birch soot. This is the symbol of 
' one honorably loved and was once 
considered indispensable, but is 


~ not now so common. 


The Javanese blacken their 
’ teeth as their method of primping. 
At the wedding, the bride washes 
_ the feet of the groom as a sign of 
servitude. 

“" In Travancore, marriage is mere- 


«. ly a matter of clothes. The bride- 


groom presents a new dress to the 
bride. As soon as she puts it on, 
they are married. 

At a gypsy wedding, the bride 
and groom will sit on the floor 
while they eat bread and salt to 
fulfill the tradition which says they 
will love each other until bread 
and salt part company. 

To show the importance of their 
remaining together for the rest of 
their lives, a Korean bridegroom 
gives his bride a live goose. 

A funny Papuan custom is this 
one: when a man finds a girl he 
wants, he smokes half a cigar and 
sends his mother with the other 
half to his sweetheart. If the girl 
finishes the smoke, she. intefids to 
marry him; but if she does not 
touch the stub, he must hunt up 
another candidate. 

In the Cook Islands, former suit- 
ors of the bride have this hard part 
to play during her wedding: they 
lie on the floor and the bride walks 
over them as if they were rugs. 

The marriage ceremony among 
one tribe in Formosa is a kick on 
the shins given by the bridegroom 
after he has practiced kicking a 
tree. Just as soon as he strikes the 
bride’s shins, they are wed. 

At the age of 30 in Siam every 
unmarried girl has the right to ap- 
ply to the government for a hus- 
band, and, according to law, one 
must be provided! To supply candi- 
dates, every unmarried lawbreaker 
may be compelled to marry as an 
added punishment, and with no 
regard for his own feelings. tf 


Since nagging seems to be a 

universal feminine necessity, 

a few rules for its proper 

administration could improve 

its success and diminish its 
ill-savor 


W a counselling 
service recently 
polled 9,000 British 
husbands, they asked, 
“Would you, if you 
could turn the clock 
. back and do it over, 
-“*. - choose again the wo- 
man you are married to now?” To 
this uncompromising query, some 
7,000 happily answered “Yes.” But 
one in five, not an inconsiderable 
percentage, answered in the nega- 


_tivel Some 2,000 confessed that 


could they choose again they 
would choose otherwise. 

What, however, proved more in- 
structive than the percentage was 
the chief reason for their ‘change 
of heart. It was not, for example, 
infidelity, or poor housekeeping, 


SHOW TO NAG 


By Austin J]. App, Ph.D 


or lack of common interests, or 
even mother-in-law trouble. The 
predominant complaint of the hus- 
bands was their wives’ nagging. 
They found what they called their 
wives’ persistent criticism of their 
little peculiarities almost insuffer- 
able! 

There is evidence that many 
American men also chafe under 
what they call feminine nagging, 
and that husbands, though more 
discreet in voicing their complaints 
than their British counterparts, 
feel it most. The classic instance 
in this country of nagging, silent- 
ly but not resignedly endured, is 
that related by Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker of Rip van Winkle. We are 
told that “his wife kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idle- 
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ness, his carelessness, and the ruin 
he was bringing on his family.” 
But rather than defend himself or 
publish his restiveness under these 
charges, Rip “shrugged his shoul- 
ders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing.” Most 
American husbands are assumed 
to have found it expedient to take 
a hint from Rip. 

But college students, whose at- 
titudes I have explored through 
themes and whose expression is 
still relatively untrammeled, quite 
generally declare that the women 
they know and love best—mothers, 
sisters, wives—have a tendency to 
nag. One freshman stated flatly, 
“Nagging is strictly a woman’s art. 
When she can’t get her way by 
some psychological tactics, she 
turns to good old-fashioned nag- 
ging.” He defines it as “the pres- 
sure put on a man by a woman 
when she constantly repeats a re- 
quest or plea until the man either 
goes stark mad, or eats humble 
pie and says, ‘Yes, dear!’” An- 
other writes, “Next to mothers, I 
feel wives are the greatest prac- 
ticers of nagging,” but adds cau- 
tiously, “This is mainly due to the 
fact that they have the most rea- 
son and opportunity.” 

Another, extending the tendency 
to sisters, says wryly, “I suppose 
my sisters take after my mother, 
for they also seem to be learning 
the fine art of nagging and either 
my father or I seem to be their 
first victims.” One young man, 
while feeling that women seem to 
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“nag just for the pleasure of nag- 
ging,” observed significantly that 
an “interesting fact about nagging 
is that a woman never nags some- 
one with whom she is not inti- 
mately associated, but always 
seems to pick on the person she is 
supposed to love.” 

This comment seems to give the 
clue to the cause and function of 
nagging. Though most collegians 
seem to think that mothers, in- 
cluding their own, do nag, they 
are rather firm in stating that nag- 
ging can be constructive as well 
as destructive. One wrote that “In 
the relationship between mother 
and child, nagging is nothing more 
than good training.” Another 
called “a mother’s nagging the 
most necessary ‘and beneficial.” A 
third indicated the constructive 
function of nagging as follows: 

“Nagging, although a very un- 
popular thing among those being 
nagged, does have its good points. 
A mother nags her children. “Wash 
before dinner’; ‘Don’t put your 
fingers in your mouth’; “Don’t go 
out without your coat!’ This in the 
true sense of the word is nagging. 
But it is constructive; it is meant 
to keep youngsters, who don’t 
know any better, out of trouble.” 

One collegian observed that 
most husbands he has met seem 
to be “under the impression that 
no other woman is capable of so 
much nagging as his wife.” 
Though he added curiously, 
“What are wives for, if not to 
nag?” he suggested: “Actually, 
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their problems could all be solved 
if they just realized that now they 
are married and must think of 
their wives.” 

In asking what wives are for if 
not to nag, this young man is per- 
haps obliquely expressing an im- 
portant function of marriage—that 
of mutual improvement, mutual 
sanctification. Perhaps much that 
passes for nagging is little else 
than reinforcing familiarly at home 
what the preacher is trying to do 
formally from the pulpit! Wifely 
nagging may stem from a kind of 
social and moral perfectionism. 
Generally the Lord needs more 
agencies to keep men in line than 
women. Much of the nagging I 
have personally observed was 
concentrated on getting my now 
sainted father off betimes to 
church and the sacraments! 

If nagging be for improvement, 
even perhaps sanctification, then 
perhaps the problem is not to stop 
it but to improve its technique so 
as to make it more palatable and 
effective. Very probably most of 
the 2,000 British husbands who so 
resented their wives’ nagging were 
guilty of some bad habits which 
they ought rather to have quickly 
amended than persisted in expos- 
ing to their wives’ corrective nag- 
ging. We return to the case of Rip 
van Winkle, whom the neighbors 
maligned as a termagant and a 
shrew and on whom they laid all 
the blame. But who was in fact to 
blame, she for scolding or Rip for 
idling? We are told that Rip had 
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husbands 
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“an insuperable aversion to all 
kinds of profitable labor,” that he 
angled and fowled rather than 
plowed and harvested, that he let 
the farm go to pot. Was it any 
wonder then that Dame van 
Winkle “kept continually dinning 
in his ears about his idleness, his 
carelessness”? What else should 
she have done in order to try to 
reform him from his wanton idle- 
ness? 

Surely she had a right to scold 
Rip, possibly even a duty. So also 
the wives of the 2,000 dissatisfied 
may have had good 
cause to scold. Since, however, 
they and Dame van Winkle ap- 
pear with their nagging to have 
made matters worse rather than 
better, one may hazard the guess 
that it was perhaps excessive, or 
misguided, or ill-timed. Perhaps 
a better approach would have 
brought reformation and _ thus 
freed them from the very charge. 

Every girl before her marriage 
probably secretly resolves that 
whatever other wives may do she 
at least will never stoop to nag- 
ging. Then, alas, confronted with 
the vast array of male “orneriness” 
which becomes more and more 
glaring from the moment the 
honeymoon is over, she finds her- 
self like other wives irresistibly 
compelled to apply nagging to her 
husband the way she applies the 
broom to the floor. 

Since nagging seems to be a 
universal feminine necessity to- 
wards the recalcitrant male, a few 
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rules for its proper administration 
could improve its success and di- 
minish its ill-savor. 

As the most basic consideration, 
a wife should make sure that in 
the matter tempting her to nag 
she is right and her husband real- 
ly blameworthy or deficient. St. 
Thomas More, for example, en- 
dured a good deal of nagging from 
his wife because he refused to 
sign King Henry VIII’s Oath of 
Supremacy before she _ realized 
that More’s refusal to sign was a 
matter of conscience and of God’s 
law against a king’s. In important 
causes of conflict, a wife would do 
well to check her position with 
qualified and impartial persons, 
such as teachers, doctors, priests. 

If her position is demonstrably 
right and the husband’s wrong, she 
must still take care that she keep 
the husband’s fault in perspective, 
that she do not make a mountain 
out of a molehill. It may not be 
quite right for a husband to in- 
dulge in cigars while she has given 
up cigarettes to help make ends 
meet, but this pet vice of his will 
not break the camel’s back if she 
does not sit on it. Her tone and 
her insistence should therefore be 
modified accordingly. 

Before criticizing, she should 
consider well the right approach 
and the degree of success she can 
hope to achieve. She should make 
sure that she is doing it for both 
his and her good, not to work off 
a. personal pique. She should be 
conscious of the fact that her de- 
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or possessiveness of him, that the 
sire to correct comes from her love 
same fault in a stranger would 
probably not vex her at all. This 
consciousness will instinctively 
help her to show her love for her 
husband while forced to show her 
disapproval of any deed or habit 
of his. 

She should choose a good mo- 
ment for her criticism. She should 
not do it in a fit of anger, but 
when in calm possession of all her 
tact and power. Nor should she 
do it at a time when her husband 
is for any cause already irritated 
or apprehensive. The hour a man 
comes home intoxicated is not the 
moment for a lecture on drinking 
but for setting a good dinner on 
the table. When he is sober again 
is the right time. Isolated faults, 
such as the use of a nasty word, 
may be reproved at the moment 
of commission, but recurrent, 
deep-seated misdemeanors should 
be taken to task only in periods 
of normalcy. 

An overtone of affection should 
accompany all nagging. It should 
not be done in an exasperated, 
sarcastic tone of voice. The subject 
should never be dragged in like a 
rider, as it were, to some already 
difficult or unpleasant topic. In- 
come tax time is not an auspicious 
setting for remonstrating with a 
husband about his gambling on 
the horses. Nor should the extent 
or degree of the fault ever be over- 
stated. Overstating a fault pro- 
vides a comeback of injured “in- 
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nocence.” If a man has been only 
20 minutes late for dinner, let the 
wife rather call him late a quarter 
of an hour than a half hour! 

More fundamental than 
these common-sense cautions for 
nagging is that in certain matters 
a wife must either win her point 
or give up and hold her peace—at 
least for a decent interval. Recur- 
rent needs in life, those which 
tempt to procrastination, can well 
bear recurrent nagging. At inter- 
vals a man should get a haircut, 
cut the lawn, wash the car, go to 
confession, and so on, and every 
time he may tend to procrastinate, 
or ignore the need, a wife may 
and even should repeat her “nag- 
ging” every time the occasion war- 
rants it. 

But other things are more final, 
more definitive. They are either 
yes or no. A man either smokes or 
doesn’t, plays the horses or doesn’t, 
indulges in a daily drink after 
work or doesn’t. In such matters, 
if a wife wants to change a man, 
she must make a concerted effort 
—and win. If she does not win, she 
must simply accept her defeat and 
until a more favorable moment 
appears, accept the bad situation, 
if not cheerfully at least silently. 
Otherwise, the home degenerates 
into a cat-and-dog contest. If the 
husband continues to smoke, for 
example, and she nags every time 
he does so, she becomes an insuf- 
ferable nagger. 

This holds even for very grave 
matters; in fact, the more grave 


the matter, the more she must 
either win—or temporarily quit the 
field. About the worst, the most 
unforgivable thing a husband can 
do is “run around with another 
woman.” Certainly, as soon as a 
wife finds out she must try, for the 
sake of not only her marriage but 
his salvation, to make him give up 
his vice. If after a concerted effort 
she fails, she has several choices, 
but continuing to harp on the mat- 
ter everytime he is in the house 
is not one of them. She can leave 
him, or eject him from the house. 
But if she chooses to share the 
same house with him, she must re- 
sign herself to his vice and not 
keep harping on it. For her own 
peace of mind, or at least peace in 
the house, restraint is called for. 
Surely nagging in such a situation 
will not improve matters; it is 
likely rather, as it did Rip van 
Winkle, to drive the man still 
farther away. In extreme cases, of 
whatever nature, including not 
only infidelity but drunkenness, 
gambling, etc., if there be any 
remedy at all it is in gentleness, 
in making the home, whenever the 
husband deigns to be in it, as 
pleasant as the wife can make it. 
Gentleness under such extreme 
provocation does indeed require a 
saintly self-control. But the mar- 
riage was for better or for worse, 
and saintliness is after all what 
marriage is intended to develop! 

The wife should certainly never 
give up trying to win her husband 
from a grave vice. But she should 
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perhaps pray more than agitate. 
St. Monica prayed unremittingly 
for the conversion of her son, the 
future St. Augustine! The wife 
should talk and criticize and argue 
only when she can accomplish 
some reform. She should not do it 
when it will only aggravate the 
situation even were it somewhat 
to relieve her feelings. A wife's 
day-to-day nagging upon a sore 
point is a sure way to make the 
most remiss husband at least feel 
aggrieved—and what is worse, con- 
vince others that it is he, not the 
wife, who is the injured party! 

As a final and important injunc- 


tion, a wife should, when any re- 
form is achieved absolutely let 
bygones be bygones. She should 
not drag past offenses into present 
difficulties. Once a fault is past— 
either corrected or atoned for—she 
should not use it to rub salt into 
the wound or overwhelm the hus- 
band with it during any new prob- 
lem. For the rest, as long as hus- 
bands are fallible, wives will have 
cause for “nagging.” And they 
will, and perhaps even should, do 
it. But if they do it tactfully, wise- 
ly, more with love than in anger, 
their husbands will hardly recog- 
nize it as nagging. 


Friday Fare 


Our EIGHT-year-old son was preparing a meal for our dog, 


Doc, one Friday evening. 


He began mixing some raw ground 


beef with the dog food when his 10-year-old sister jokingly 


reminded him it was Friday. 


Listening in the background, I expected to hear, “Well, Doc 


isn’t a Catholic.” 


Instead, our son said, “Don’t be dumb! Doc’s not seven years 
old yet.”—Contributed by Betty B. Dodendorf 


My niEce, Sandra, 13, and her brother Gilbert, 12, were al- 


ways together and yet at that trying age when neither one 
could stand the other. Gilbert used every chance he got to tease 
Sandra, and she, in turn, never missed an opportunity to cross him, 
One night after a movie, both were in the kitchen raiding the 
ice-box. Suddenly their loud quarrelling awakened their sleeping 
brothers and sisters and brought their mother running to the 
kitchen. “Whatever is wrong?” she asked, “I thought someone was 
getting killed.” 

“It’s her fault,” Gilbert sneered. “She’s the sneakiest thing I 
ever saw. She waited on purpose until I got this ham sandwich all 
made and almost in my mouth before she told me it was Friday.” 

—Contributed by Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J. 


THE WIFE 
of the 
CHAIRMAN 


The role of women was 
decided years ago in the 
parable of the Valiant Woman 


By Joan Stretch 


s your husband always 
being appointed chair- 

man of this and that? Is 
he naturally an extro- 
vert, willing, energetic, enthusias- 
tic, endowed with a million inter- 
ests and ideas? That’s bad. And 
are you naturally cooperative, 
sweet and kind? Do you have any 
talents? Do you cook, write, drive, 
or sew? That’s not good. I’m afraid 
the situation is already out of 
hand. Your husband is always 
going to be a chairman—and you 
are always going to be the “chair- 
man’s wife.” You are always going 
to be the little woman behind the 
man—only most of the time the 


man somehow manages to disap- 
pear in all the excitement and con- 
fusion and the little woman finds 
herself out there doing the job on 


her own. 


If to date you have escaped this 
fate, then go to any lengths to 
ward it off. Hide all your talents 
behind a helpless mask, assume a 
pose of complete disinterest, lose 
the schedule of events, tear up the 
mail, steel yourself from praise, 
keep your husband from meetings, 
send him out of town, or better 
still, leave yourself. I remember 
a very attractive and_ clever 
French girl whose husband got 
himself appointed chairman of a 
three-day Carnival. In her very 
delightful French she approached 
me, “Pierre, he worry so. You weel 
help heem, no? I have to fly to 
Hawaii.” I helped “heem” yes. 
And “heem” was not even my hus- 
band. So you can see how far- 
reaching situations like this can 
become. 

I have always held that the role 
of women was decided years ago 
in the parable of the Valiant Wo- 
man—Proverbs 31, 10-31. There, 
the wife, if she is a worthy wife, 
rises while it is still night and 
distributes food to the family, se- 
cures provisions from afar, picks 
out a field to purchase, plants the 
vineyards, plies the spindle, makes 
the covelets, sees that her family 
is doubly clothed, eats not her 
food in idleness. And all this she 
accomplishes while her husband 
is “prominent at the City Gates. as 
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he sits with the Elders of the 
Land.” 

So, from the beginning it has 
been a man’s world. As the mother 
of four I have suffered as the 
chairman’s wife through many a 
picnic, raffle, bazaar, and recently 
a Dad’s Spaghetti Dinner. 

Determined this time not to be- 
come involved, I made plans to be 
out the night the committee met 
at our house. This startled my 
husband and un-nerved him no 
end. “Everything is ready,” I as- 
sured him. “All you have to do is 
make the coffee.” 

“Are you coming back?” he 
asked, shocked at my callousness. 

“Sometime, perhaps,” I  an- 
swered gaily, as I skipped out, 
leaving him to his man’s world. 

Arriving home at 11, I was 
greeted by a group of men—all 
busy with pads and pencils, all 
eager and enthusiastic, all burst- 
ing with ideas, all full of praise for 
my past help (didn’t I warn you)— 
and all eager for the coffee which 
was not yet made. I weakened. I 
made the coffee, heated the pas- 
tries, emptied the ash trays, car- 
ried out the empty glasses, made 
a few suggestions, agreed to write 
the announcements, agreed to 


phone the women (please note) for 
50 gallons of home-made spaghetti 
sauce. It seemed that the other de- 
tails such as making the salad, 
cooking the spaghetti, making pie 
for 1,500, etc., was being taken 
care of by the cook at the school 
—Antonio. Poor Antonio. He has 
no wife. He should wise up and 
find himself a wife—to make the 
salad, cook the spaghetti, and 
make pie for 1,500—and then he 
also could sit with the “Elders out- 
side the City Gates.” 

I would not go so far as to say 
that men are intentionally thought- 
less or scheming. Rather it is be- 
cause they are so helpless and ap- 
preciative and attractive—and be- 
cause I am so naive—that I find 
myself in these situations. Should 
this happen to you in spite of my 
warnings, and should you begin 
to feel old and weary and spent, 
don’t indulge in self pity. Take 
consolation in the thought further 
expressed in the Epistle, “Charm 
is deceptive and beauty fleeting.” 
And remember, while your hus-— 
band is sitting with the Elders, he’ 
is “praising” you and “extolling” 
your virtues— and probably think- 
ing up something else for you to 
do. 


WHEN OUR NEw baby had cried and fussed for several hours 
I complained to my son Gary, “That child is getting on my nerves.” 

Gary, age five, looked concerned. Then he put a quick end 
to my complaints with his suggestion, “Well, if you don’t like our | 
new baby, why don’t you ask God to please take him back? — Con- 


tributed by Mrs. Joan Miller 


All parents punish their children. The 
question is, what kind of punishment? 


HOW TO PUNISH 


YOUR 


LL PARENTS punish their 
children. They do not all 
punish in the same way. 

Some punish physically, others 
psychologically. Some punish pub- 
licly, others privately. Some pun- 
ish deliberately, others unwitting- 
ly. 

A few parents will immediately 
protest that they never punish 
their children. These same parents 
may be punishing their children 
most severely and most harmfully. 
Spanking, turning off television, 
scolding, and standing in the cor- 
ner are not the only forms of pun- 
ishment. Withdrawal of parental 
love is another form of punish- 
ment. It is the most severe and 
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CHILDREN 


Condensed from The Sign 
Robert J. McAllister, M.D. 


most harmful kind. 

Those who go through their 
childhood so “good” that they 
never need punishment may be liv- 
ing with a fear so great they are 
afraid to be bad. This terrible fear 
that makes them too rigid to per- 
form any childhood pranks is the 
fear: “If I am not good, mother 
and father will no longer love me.” 
These parents say to their children, 
either in words or by attitude, 
“Mother cannot love a naughty 
child,” “Father only loves good 
children.” 

A child does not live in fear of 
wars. A child is not uneasy about 
the racial and religious strife of 
his community or of the world. A 
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child does not worry about the 
effects of atomic radiation. A child 
fears, as no one else can fear, the 
loss of parental love. It is his all. 
Its loss is more disastrous than war, 
strife, disease, or death. No pun- 
ishment can compare with the 
loneliness, the emptiness, of an 
unloved child. 

Parents who bargain with a 
child as they exchange their love 
for his obedience may come to 
know the rest of that bargain. 
Some day they will exchange their 
emptiness and disappointment for 
their child’s estrangement and dis- 
respect. A child must not be made 
to feel he must earn his parents’ 
love. This is a free gift that is his 
birthright. 

There is another group of par- 
ents who deceive themselves and 
say, “I never punish my child.” 
The children of these parents are 
not the “good” children who never 
do wrong. They are instead the 
unfortunate children whose _par- 
ents care not whether they do 
right or wrong. These children 
grow up uncorrected, unruly — and 
unhappy. And this is the punish- 
ment their parents give to them — 
the unhappiness of being disliked 
by their playmates, despised by 
their neighbors, disowned by their 
community. 

Some parents believe that the 
punishment of children is crimi- 
nal. Some criminals believe that, 
had they been properly punished 
as children, they might have been 
good parents. Punishment can be 
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either a revenge or an education. 
As revenge, it benefits the one 
who punishes. As education, it 
benefits the one who is punished. 
Punishment cannot correct the 
wrong, but it can correct the 
wrongdoer. 

There are dozens of ways in 
which children can be punished. 
There are only a few ways in 
which they should be punished. 
Too often the method of punish- 
ment depends on the personality 
of the parent. It should depend on 
the personality of the child. Too 
often the amount of punishment 
depends on the wrath of the par- 
ent. It should depend on the re- 
sponsibility of the child. Too often 
the value of punishment depends 
on the appeasement of the parent. 
It should depend on the apprecia- 
tion of the child. 

The type of punishment should 
fit the temperament of the child. 
To spank one child makes him 
better. To spank another child 
makes him bitter. So the same 
punishment helps the one and 
harms the other. To sit quietly in 
the corner for 15 minutes makes 
one child reasonable. It makes an- 
other child resentful. To scold one 
child makes him try. To scold an- 
other child makes him cry. No par- 
ent is wise enough to know in ad- 
vance what punishment is best for 
his child. Any parent can learn. 

Whatever the special tempera- 
ment of the individual child, they 
all have fundamental qualities as 


human beings that should he re- 
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spected. A mental patient told how 
he was stripped and beaten with 
a clothesline by an uncle who took 
care of him during his early ado- 
lescent years. He suffered physical- 
ly from the sting of the rope. These 
scars were superficial. He suffered 
psychologically from the humilia- 
tion and degradation of being 
stripped naked in his pubertal 
years. These scars were deep and 
have remained unhealed. 

Punishment that degrades the 
individual cannot be expected to 
uplift him, to improve him. Par- 
ents who ridicule their children, 
either privately or before others, 
are sadly more ridiculous them- 
selves. Unfortunately, some teach- 
ers are prone to punish by humili- 
ating the child in front of his 
schoolmates. There is something 
weak and vicious in those who 
must degrade others to remain su- 
perior to them. 

There are other ways of degrad- 
ing those that are punished. To 
make children perform some use- 
less, repetitious act as a form of 
punishment is to belittle them. 
They are quick to see the unfair- 
ness of a parent or teacher who 
makes them write 100 times “Why 
I must obey.” To write a part of 
the multiplication table 50 times 
might be unpleasant. The repeti- 
tion would at least be useful. 

To make a child go to a party 
with a torn dress as a punishment 
for not taking better care of 
clothes is a humiliation. A child 
who is not respected by his par- 
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ents cannot have self-respect. A 
child who is humiliated by his par- 
ents cannot have a healthy sense 
of pride. 

Proper punishment does not in- 
crease the natural distance be- 
tween parent and child. Parents 
who hold their children on their 
knees frequently need not fear put- 
ting them across their knees occa- 
sionally. In a way this is the type 
of punishment which brings par- 
ent and child most closely to- 
gether. 

Punishment which forces par- 
ent and child apart is neither help- 
ful nor healthy for the child. To 
stand in the corner of the kitchen 
with face to the wall while moth- 
er fixes supper is punishment. But 
there is warmth and nearness in 
such an arrangement. To go to 
bed without supper is also punish- 
ment. But there is coldness and 
separation. Revolutions have been 
born of starving stomachs and dis- 
tant dictators. Revolt burns in the 
hearts of lonely, hungry children 
— sent to their room, separated 
from family, unseen, unheard, un- 
fed. 

To be useful, punishment must 
be understood. If only the parent 
understands it, then it is useful 
only to him. The child must under- 
stand, too, for it to be useful to 
him. 

A three-year-old girl breaks a 
cheap cup on Saturday and is told 
by mother to be more careful. 
When she breaks an imported chi- 
na cup on Sunday, she cannot un- 
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derstand mother’s fury. A com- 
ment may satisfy for one cup. A 
spanking seems insufficient satis- 
faction for another cup. To a three- 
year-old, any cup is a dish from 
which to drink milk. And milk is 
just as good from one cup as an- 
other. If mother loved the china 
cup so much, then why didn’t she 
use it all the time? For the child 
it is the favorite dolly, the best- 
loved blanket, his very own book 
that is worn out by use. Punish- 
ment should not be proportionate 
to a price tag. Only parents under- 
stand about price. 

A two-year-old may run into the 
living room lacking some rather 
essential clothing. If only the fam- 
ily is present, he may elicit some 
laughter and attention. If the pas- 
tor happens to be visiting, he may 
elicit a scolding and a slap. The 
two-year-old cannot be expected 
to know that conduct suitable for 
the family may not be conduct 
suitable for the guests. It is gross 
inconsistency to re- 
ward him for behav- 
ior at one time and 
later to punish him 
for the same _ be- 
havior. Punishment 
should not be propor- 
tionate to the prestige 
of visitors. Only par- 
ents understand about 
prestige. 

Punishment should 
not only fit the crime; 
it should also follow 
the crime. Time is not 
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understood by tots. To be punish- 
ed after dinner for sticking his 
tongue out after breakfast is un- 
fair from the child’s viewpoint. 
Delayed punishment carries with it 
additional punishment, the fear 
and apprehension in waiting. In 
mid-morning mother tells Frankie 
that he will be punished in late 
evening when father comes home. 
Frankie suffers more throughout 
the day from the dread of dad’s 
heavy hand than he does in the 
evening from the actual spanking. 
No one likes to dwell on the 
thought of going to the dentist. 
The apprehension is usually worse 
than the pain. 

Time itself is an important ele- 
ment in punishment. A child lives 
in the presents Yesterday and to- 
morrow are vague. Punishment 
should not only be in the present 
but for the present. The future 
should not hecome something 
which the child thinks of as a part 
of punishment. A five-year-old can- 
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not watch television for a week be- 
cause he called his sister a bad 
name. By bedtime both he and his 
sister will have forgotten the inci- 
dent. By the end of the week he 
will be using the same bad name 
to describe his parents for not let- 
ting him watch television. The 
only thing he may have learned is 
not to say it out loud. 

A mentally ill patient described 
how her mother refused to let her 
go to the movies for one year be- 
cause she stole one dollar from her 
mother’s purse. Fortunately that 
misguided mother will never know 
the burning resentment and terrifv- 
ing hostility that grew within that 
girl as each weekend she watched 
her playmates and school chums 
go to the neighborhood movies. 

Parents often feel that they will 
lose the love of their children by 
punishing them. Children who are 
uncorrected and unpunished feel 
that their parents do not really 
love them. Parents who love a child 
punish that child out of love. Par- 
ents who do not love a child sub- 


OIF 
He Wasn't Playing 
A five-year-old’s parents had been trying to teach him that, 
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ject that child to the most cruel 
punishment—lack of love. 

To be constructive, the password 
of punishment should be trust. If a 
parent expects a child to do wrong, 
that parent will find punishments 
frequent but fruitless. A child 
learns to do what is expected of 
him. If a child is punished be- 
cause he is a bad child, he will be- 
come worse. If a child is punished 
because he is a good child who 
can do better, he will do better. To 
trust a child does not mean to be- 
lieve he can do no wrong. To trust 
a child means to believe that he 
can do well and that, as he learns 
through education and experience 
and occasionally punishment, he 
can do better. 

To punish a child when he is 
wrong is only a part of the process 
of education. If he deserves pun- 
ishment when wrong, he deserves 
praise when right. A parent who 
withholds such praise is himself 
wrong. Punishment keeps the child 
on the right road, but praise keeps 
him going forward. 


Sunday was a day of worship, not just play. One Sunday they 
dressed him for church, but before they could get under way he 
was splashing in the tub with his toy boats. 

“Didn’t I tell you what Sunday means?” the mother asked 
angrily. 

“Mom, this is no pleasure trip,” the youngster replied. “These 
are missionary boats going to Africa!” — A. W. Stinson in Family 
Weekly 
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Some of football’s 
best told tales 


By Dave Warner 


EW ANECDOTAL sports books 
left this press box 

wanderer chuckling in the 
manner of Sam Molen’s recently 
published “Take 2 and Hit to 
Right” (Dorrance, $3). 

Molen, a Kansas City sports- 
caster, has captured between two 
covers some of sports’ best told 
tales. It is a collection of spice 
and season and yet with fine taste 
and discretion. 

Point of this pillar is not so 
much to plug a book but to share 
some enjoyable sports reading 
from the lighter view. 

Because this is the football sea- 
son, the following is offered most- 
ly from that sport: 


OxiaHoMa had one of its great 
football teams in 1952, but the 
Sooners developed a case of fum- 
bleitis in their game against Notre 
Dame and were upset by the Irish. 
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When the Sooners came out for 
the second half, the Oklahoma 
band was performing. The Okla- 
homa drum major threw his baton 
into the air, missed it, and it went 
bounding along the turf. 

A fan sitting near the runway 
looked down at Coach Bud Wil- 
kinson and bellowed, “Well, Wil- 
kinson, I see you coach the band, 
too.” 


AN OLD grad approached Harry 
Stuhldreher, one of Notre Dame’s 
Four Horsemen, when Harry was 
head coach at Wisconsin and ask- 
ed, “How many males students do 
we have at Wisconsin?” 

Stuhldreher advised the grad 
there were 9,518 male students. 

“Then tell me,” said the old 
grad, “would it be asking too 
much to have just one of them in 
front of the ball carrier in next 
Saturday's game?” 
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FOOTBALL ANECDOTES 


Larry (Moon) Mullins. was a 
star fullback at Notre Dame on the 
national championship teams of 
1929 and ’30. Later he made a 
great record as a coach at St. 
Ambrose College. On meeting a 
rival coach. “You never were one 
many children there were in the 
Mullins’ household. 

The reply was six. 

“I'm not surprised,” said the 
rival coach, “you never were one 
to hold down the score.” 


FooTsBaLut coaches are either 
psychotic or neurotic. A psychotic 
thinks two and two are five. A 
neurotic knows two and two are 
four — but it worries him. 


Frank LEAHY was a tackle at 
Notre Dame during his college 
days. He tells the story of a prac- 
tice scrimmage in which the Notre 
Dame varsity was running plays 
against the subs. Three straight 
plays an off-tackle try had been 
stopped at the line of scrimmage, 
and each time the ball carrier 
and Leahy, the offensive tackle, 
were at the bottom of the pile. 

The third time this happened, 
Coach Knute Rockne walked over 
to Leahy and said, “I always knew 
you were a great defensive tackle, 
Frank. But I didn’t know how 
great until you piled up three of 
our plays while playing offense.’ 


Waite Rockne coached Notre 
Dame, the Fighting Irish lost few 
games. But once, after a tough 
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game in which the Irish had taken 
their lumps, Rock was leaving the 
stadium when an inebriated fan 
approached him. 

“Rockne,” said the fan, “you 
got a lousy football team.” 

“Mister, did you pay to get into 
the game?” came back Rockne. 

“You bet I did,” said the drunk, 
reaching for his ticket stubs to 
show proof. 

“Never mind,” interrupted 
Rockne, “I got a lousy football 
team.” 


THe coacH of a losing team 
was being commended on the 
sportsmanship of his team. “I was 
pleased to hear your boys cheer 
the visiting team,” said the fan. 

“It was nothing,” said the 
coach. “My boys know how to 
take defeat.” 

“I also would like to congratu- 
late the referee on a fine job,” 
said the fan. “Where would I find 
him?” 

“In the lake, unless he can 
swim. That’s where my players 
threw him,” shot back the coach. 


Coacu Ray Eliot suspected one 
of his Illinois football players of 
having a wad of chewing tobacco 
in his mouth during practice. Eliot 
walked up to the young man with 
the protuding cheek and asked, 
“What do you have in your 
mouth?” 

“Just licorice, Coach,” replied 
the player, shifting the cud to the 
other cheek. 
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“Well, then,” 


“swallow it!” 


growled Eliot, 


FotLowinc Harry Smith’s brief 
talk to a Missouri Quarterback 
Club meeting, the Tiger line 
coach said he would answer ques- 
tions. 

An old grad, mindful of Mis- 
souri’s 74-13 loss to Maryland, 
piped up with this question: 
“What did you think of Mary- 
land’s left tackle?” 

“I thought,” quipped Smith, 
“all four of Maryland’s left tackles 
were mighty fine.” 


AT A SUMMER vacation camp, a 
first string tackle from the Univer- 
sity of Indiana met one of the 
scrubs from Notre Dame. 

“I suppose you're looking for- 
ward to next football season?” said 
the Notre Dame player, making 
conversation. 

“Yes,” replied the Indiana play- 
er, “but I certainly hate to think 
about our game with your team.” 

“You should kick,” said the 
scrub. “You only meet ’em once 
during the season . . . we play 
against "em every few days.” 


Bert Commissioner of 
the National Football League, was 
asked at a sports luncheon what 
would happen if a team was try- 
ing to kick the extra point and the 
ball. burst in the air, half of it 
going over the crossbar and half 
of it under the bar. 
“The way I see it,” said Bell, 
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after a moment of meditation, 
“the team would be out about 18 
bucks.” 


LosInG FOOTBALL coach: “We 
didn’t set any records in winning 
games. We didn’t win any but 
don’t overlook the fact we set a 
national record for receiving kick- 
offs . . .” When a coach has a 
winning season, the alumni say he 
had good material. When he has a 
losing season, they say lousy 
coach . . . Football fan, apprais- 
ing the local high school coach: 
“He’s so dumb he has to go to 
coaching school every summer. . .” 
The late Herman Hickman used to 
describe a good football coach as 
one, who on being chased out of 
town by the alumni, can make it 
look like he’s leading the parade. 


Tuts 1s not about football but 
it is so good it must be included. 
Bishop Fulton Sheen tells it. 

He was scheduled to make a 
speech in an armory in Syracuse, 
N. Y. The armory also was used 
for wrestling, boxing and _ basket- 
ball. 

The day before the Bishop was 
to appear, two ushers were discus- 
sing the coming events. 

“We'll have ’em jammed in here 
tomorrow night,” said the first 
usher. 

“Who's gonna be here?” asked 
the other. 

“Bishop Sheen, that’s who.” 

“Oh,” said the second, “Who’s 
he wrestling?” ttt 
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The liver is the largest and one of the 
most important organs in your body 


Your 


Mosr Vrrat Lire - Line 


By Dr. O. A. Battista 


Y our LIVER 
stands as a 
gateway to the 
body chemistry 
—-~admit- 
ting, storing, 
modifying and 
passing along any and all of the 
sundry substances arriving at its 
portals. It is for these reasons that 
your liver is one of the most im- 
portant organs in your body. - 
One of the functions of the liver 
is the formation of glycogen, 
sometimes referred to as “animal 
starch,” which is derived from car- 
bohydrate, protein and fat foods 
that have been eaten. Glycogen 
can be quickly broken down into 
glucose, the body sugar that is im- 
portant as a source of energy. 
Another’ important function of 
the ‘liver is the formation of bile 


which is necessary for proper di- 
gestion. Bile acts principally to 
emulsify fats and thus permit their 
normal absorption from the small 
intestines. A person produces 
about two quarts of this vital sub- 
stance each day and in so doing 
the human body performs some of 
its most complicated chemical 
feats. The liver actually takes 
overaged blood cells and produces 
the yellowish bile fluid from their 
hemoglobin, storing it in the gall 
bladder. The bulk of your body’s 
supply of bile is used over and 
over again. It is sent into the in- 
testine, absorbed by the blood and 
then dispatched to the liver. A 
damaged or infected liver will lose 
control of this efficient reuse of 
bile and when this happens the 
characteristic yellowish-green skin 
coloration soon shows up. 
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Your amazing liver also is a 
storehouse for fats and serves as a 
valuable barrier against various 
poisons. All the food you digest 
must first be “cleared” through 
your liver. Here the breakdown 
products of what you eat are 
sorted and the “chaff” literally re- 
moved from the “wheat.” The liver 
controls the proper amounts of the 
nutritional parts of our food that 
must be dispatched to those loca- 
tions of the body where they are 
needed the most. Perhaps it is be- 
cause of the vital and complicated 
jobs performed by the liver (a 
minimum of 15 specific functions 
have been established to date) 
that the liver is the largest gland 
in the body. Usually, the liver 
weighs about three and one-half 
pounds and according to the text- 
books it runs 50 times as large as 
the thyroid and at least 15 times 
bigger than the pancreas. 

When you see a person whose 
skin has turned yellow, perhaps, 
like most people, you conclude 
that he is suffering from jaundice, 
and attribute his condition to a 
blood disorder. What you may not 
realize is that jaundice is basically 
a disease of the liver. Jaundice re- 
sults from one of two forms of a 
disease called “hepatitis,” and 
both afflictions of the liver can be 
serious. 

Today, physicians make a sharp 
distinction between infectious hep- 
atitis, usually spread by fecal mat- 
ter, and serum hepatitis, or 
“needle jaundice.” Serum hepatitis 
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has acquired its nickname of 
“needle jaundice” because it usual- 
ly is contracted from transfusions 


or from improperly _ sterilized 
needles used in taking blood sam- 
ples. 


Infectious hepatitis, on the other 
hand, has usually been regarded 
as a disease resulting from poor 
sanitation conditions. For example, 
outbreaks are known to occur in 
some overcrowded _ institutions 
such as mental hospitals or pris- 
ons. One California housing com- 
munity suddenly showed a rash of 
30 cases following discovery that 
water from a central washing ma- 
chine depot had backed up into 
the drinking supply. 

Serum hepatitis is known to 
take about three time as long as 
infectious hepatitis to develop. 
Both kinds of hepatitis make the 
patient equally miserable, causing 
headache, fever, nausea and _ loss 
of appetite. In most cases jaundice 
appears. Though hepatitis is rare- 
ly fatal, it may cause severe liver. 
damage. And many patients feel 
fine after a few weeks and go 
back to school or work only to be 
laid low again, perhaps repeated- 
ly. 

With more than 50,000 new 
cases a year being reported, in- 
fectious hepatitis now ranks fifth 
(behind measles, scarlet fever, 
streptococcal sore throat, and TB) 
in prevalence among communica- 
ble diseases. There is no sure-fire 
curative treatment. Gamma globu- 
lin, given while the infectious form 
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of the disease is incubating, may 
greatly lesson the severity of the 
attack or actually prevent it. But 
once the infection is full-blown, 
doctors could do nothing more in 
the past than put their patients to 
bed and feed them a high-protein, 
high-carbohydrate diet with plen- 
ty of vitamins. Recent medical de- 
velopments, however, promise to 
give doctors more effective weap- 
ons to use than only the bed rest 
and diet they previously had. 

One is the antibiotic, Achromy- 
cin. When it was tried in a hepa- 
titis epidemic at a mental hospital, 
patients receiving the drug re- 
covered in an average of one to 
two weeks, while those with or- 
dinary treatment took five to eight 
weeks. 

Another is the use of cortisone 
and ACTH. Experiments are be- 
ginning to show that an adrenal- 
cortex extract helped the weight 
and appetite of some patients who 
didn’t react to other treatment. A 
Swiss clinic noted that ascorbic 
acid, or Vitamin C, administered 
in isotonic sodiumchloride  solu- 
tion, inspired faster recoveries. 

Nevertheless, the majority medi- 
cal opinion is that drugs now 
known are only of little value in 
the average case and that the best 
treatment is still adequate protein 
diet and bed rest. 

Although the liver destroys 
some blood cells from which it 
manufactures. the bile fluid, it also 
plays a vital role in blood forma- 
tion. For example, you may have 
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heard of fibrinagen, the remarka- 
ble ingredient of human blood that 
speeds blood clotting. Fibrinagen 
has a twin called prothrombin 
which cuts bleeding time quickly 
in severe cuts. Both products come 
from the liver’s chemical plants. 
Without them fatal hemorrhages 
in such vital organs as the lungs or 
kidneys would occur frequently. 
And just to demonstrate the liver’s 
remarkable versatility still further, 
it should be mentioned that 
heparin is also a by-product of its 
operations. Heparin, unlike fibri- 
nagen, is the magic chemical that 
controls the flow-properties of 
your blood as it travels its vital 
way around your body through 
arteries and veins. 

Artificial kidneys have already 
been constructed and used suc- 
cessfully. Considerable effort is 
being spent to devise a mechanical 
heart. But the liver defies duplica- 
tion even on a mechanical scale by 
man because the problem still is 
so complex that it is beyond hu- 
man comprehension. 

The best that has been done to 
date along these lines has been re- 
ported by Professor Leon Miller 
of the University of Rochester 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. 

“Animal livers are now being 
kept alive outside the body for six 
to eight hours,” reported Dr. Mil- 
ler. “The livers are kept alive by 
mechanically circulated oxygen- 
ated blood. By studying the be- 
havior of these test-tube livers we 


are getting important clues con- 
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cerning diet and the hardening of 
the arteries.” 
In cirrhosis of the liver, the 
edge of the gland hardens, and the 
tissue becomes finely granular. 
Many people with cirrhosis of the 
liver suffer from abdominal swel- 
lings due to fluid accumulations. 
The “water-logged” condition 
resulting from liver cirrhosis now 
is being relieved by the use of 
sodium exchange resins that are 
chemically related to plexiglass 
and similar to those used in water 
softeners. The patient swallows 
them in the form of a finely 
ground powder stirred in water. 
The water-logged condition, in 
heart and liver patients, comes 
about because the body cannot 
eliminate sodium, a_ mineral in 
table salt and many foods. Rigidly 
low sodium, or salt, diets plus in- 
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jections three or more times a 
week of mercurial compounds 
have been necessary to remove the 
excess water and sodium from the 
bodies of such patients. The new 
resins eliminate or greatly de- 
crease the need for the mercurial 
injections and allow the patient a 
more palatable diet. 

Your amazing liver plays a most 
important role in your body. With- 
out it, life is impossible. If it is 
damaged or becomes diseased, 
your health quickly fails. It will 
pay you to keep on good terms 
with it by maintaining a_ well- 
balanced diet, controlling your in- 
take of alcohol, and by adhering 
to the very best manners as far as 
sanitation and cleanliness are con- 
cerned. It is*no overstatement of 
the facts to state that your liver 
is your most vital life-line. 


THE OLD couple, so obviously devoted to each other, were 
celebrating their golden wedding anniversary. 

The affair was attended by the usual newspaper reporter, 
looking for the human interest story, who asked the usual question: 
“Are you still in love with your wife?” 

“More than ever, — I adore her,” was the immediate response. 

“You mean,” persisted the obviously doubtful reporter, “that 
despite 50 years of being married to the same woman you are 
more in love with her than ever before?” 


“No, son,” was the slow reply. 
but because of them.” — Crozier 


“Not ‘despite’ the 50 years, 


THE sEcRET of happy marriage is simple: just keep on being 
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as polite to each other as you are to your best friends — Robert 


Gracious receiving is 
as much an art 
as gracious giving 


It’s 
Also Blessed 
to Receive 


By George W. Feinstein 


‘icurep rr was a shame to 
throw these pretty little 
dresses away,” said Mrs. Mel- 
sheimer, our neighbor, “Lots of 
good wear in them yet, and they'll 
just fit your little girl.” 

I was about to remonstrate. 
Lord knows, my job wasn’t lucra- 
tive, and my little family did have 
to exercise thrift (our favorite ex- 
ercise, by the way), but [ still 
had my pride. Surely I could still 
manage to buy clothes for my own 
family, not accept cast-offs from 
other people. 

Just as I was opening my big 
mouth to say, “I know you mean 


well, but really I don’t think we 
need—,” then ha! I was interrupt- 
ed by Edith—that’s my wife. “Oh, 
how pretty,” she said. “I know 
Susan will love these pretty things. 
Thanks so much, Mrs. Mel- 
sheimer.” 

When Mrs. Melsheimer had left, 
I discharged a few caloric words 
at my wife: “We're not paupers,” 
I stormed. “Yesterday, I notice, 
accepted a ress peck of 

ome-grown tomatoes from the 
Bingles, all for free. Two weeks 
ago you brought home a couple of 
—— tickets that one of your 
clubwomen said she couldn’t use. 
I don’t believe in accepting things 
that I don’t pay for. I’ve got my 
ride,” 

“Yes,” said Edith quietly, “you 
have your pride, George, lots of 
pride. Sometimes I think that if 
you had less pride, you'd have 
more friends.” 

“It’s more blessed to give than 
to receive,” I said smugly. 

“Yes,” answered my wife soft- 
ly, “but no one can enjoy the 
blessing of giving if no one else 
will receive. When I taught gram- 
mar school, I won over my ‘prob- 
lem’ students simply by _ letting 
them do favors for me. I was so 
appreciative. You see, those poor 
tenement kids weren’t bad; they're 
like all other people, = dying to 
win approval and self-esteem.’ 

“Hm-m,” I grunted. Seems I 
did recall a principal who once 
told me that Edith was the only 
teacher at his school who never 
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had a bad-boy problem. And 
why is it that some of her former 
students still write letters to her? 
“You mean they like you because 
you let them help you?” I was still 
skeptical. 

“Could be,” she answered. “Of 
course, you have to be sensitive 
to other people’s reactions; nobod 
wants to be thought of as a chisel- 
er. I like to help other people, 
too, you know—and there’s always 
a time and place for that also— 
but I do find that if people offer 
me a gift in perfect sincerity — 
whether it’s a wilted geranium, a 
cold cup of tea, or directions to 
get to the beach—I’m very grateful 
to them.” 

“Seems to me that accepting 
favors is a sure way to win unpop- 
ularity.” 

“Not- necessarily. Remember 
when that grumpy old plumber 
plunged into the Becker's back- 
yard pool with his clothes on and 
saved little Luke Becker from 
drowning? Why, that old fellow 
has taken a warm, personal inter- 
est in Luke ever since— it’s just 
human nature, I guess.” 

I ask you, how can a man argue 
rationally with that kind of a wife? 
And yet—she has proved to be 
right, as usual. 

You see, those Bingles have evi- 
dently always been quietly proud 
of their vegetable garden, and 
when Edith praised their lush 
plump tomatoes it was like Mozart 
in their ears. She was the first 
young housewife, they said, who 
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seemed aware that Bingle toma- 
toes were superior to supermarket 
tomatoes. Lately, as a result, the 
Bingles have been exceptionally 
friendly. Yet had I kept insisting 
on paying them for those toma- 
toes, I would have succeeded only 
in insulting and repelling these po- 
tential friends. 

Gracious receiving, I now real- 
ize, is as much an art as gracious 
giving. Even the tycoon, much as 
he may enjoy the thrill of grab- 
bing the tab at lavish parties, must 
be able, on occasion, to sit back 
and accept with genuine apprecia- 
tiveness the humbler gifts of oth- 
ers. 
Mrs. Melsheimer, too, opened 
up toward us like a protective um- 
brella after ‘we accepted the little 
dresses. She has very 
neighborly and now takes a help- 
ful interest in our little decorating 
problems. Naturally, we try to do 
our share of favors, too. To me 
one thing is still very curious — 
Mrs. Melsheimer has evidently al- 
ways made excellent cookies, and, 
as I now diagnose it, she has long 
felt a great basic need for people 
to appreciate those cookies. What 
a blessing to cater to that basic 
need of hers! Fact is, she’s in the 
next room right now chatting hap- 
pily with my wife while I’m savor- 
ing a heaping plate of a 
cookies, which Mrs. Melsheimer 
quietly placed right next to my 

iter. 


WwW , are they good! 


There ARE Nice People 


Her MmAny friends literally keep 
Mrs. Charles Kurnat of Ionia, 
Mich., alive. Suffering from a rare 
ailment, she is dependent on their 
blood in order to go on living. In 
the last two decades they have 
given her more than 1,050 pints of 
blood. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Antonio Pomponio 
of San Diego were on a trip to 
their native Italy when their home 
burned down. Without notifying 
the 75-year-old couple of the fire, 
neighbors and relatives just got 
busy and built a new home for 
them. 


UNDER A plain marker in a Hart- 
ford, Conn., cemetery lies the body 
of a little girl who died in a big 
circus fire there 14 years ago. No- 
body knows who she is, but Detec- 
tive Thomas Barber, who investi- 
gated the tragic conflagration 
which took 168 lives, visits the 
grave three times a year, Christ- 
mas, Memorial Day and July 6, 
the anniversary of the fire, to 
place flowers on her tomb. 


A weEEK after the Foundation 
for the Junior Blind in Los Ange- 
les announced it would like to get 
animals as pets for their blind 
children — other than cats and 
dogs, with which the children 
were already familiar — the Foun- 
dation received gratis the follow- 


ing: 2,345 rabbits, 1,818 ducks, 
697 chickens, 351 guinea pigs, 66 
hamsters, 54 turtles, 45 pigeons, 
27 goats, 19 parakeets, 18 opos- 
sums, 9 horned toads, 6 chinchil- 
las, 2 peacocks, 2 crows, a white 
donkey, a lamb, a fawn and a 
young calf, 


WHEN Orricer Henry T. Steph- 
ens was killed on duty, the folks 
of Salisbury, Md., started a drive 
for a fund, which has netted more 
than $7,000 to assist the police- 
man’s widow in bringing up her 
child. 


A Cuicaco concern, D. B. Han- 
sen and Sons, gives an employe a 
$200 bonus whenever there is an 
addition to the family and the 
children are given $100 each on 
their birthdays until they reach 
the age of 14 and can earn spend- 
ing money of their own. 


RonaALp Thorngreen, proprietor 
of one of the biggest toy stores in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, has turned 
his business into a trust fund. 
From now on, all the profits will 
go to benefit needy children. 


A PRISONER he had sentenced do- 
nated a pint of his blood for a 
transfusion for Justice of the 
Peace Ralph Van Glahn of Toledo, 
Ohio, when he underwent a ser- 
ious operation.—Harold Helfer 
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HAVE A fascination for quizzes 
and articles on Are You A 
Neurotic Wife — Well, are 
You? or Will You Be Unfaithful 
to your Husband? and Are You 
— for Marriage — Be Truth- 


The latter quiz came about 10 
years too late for me, but you 
know how it is — you want to be 
sure, or you simply must have 
your worst fears confirmed. So, I 
dropped everything and answered 
the questions. 

It shook me up quite a bit to 
discover I married too young, with 
too short a courtship, and without 
first asking my husband-to-be any 
of the right questions, such as: “Do 
you love children?” and “What is 
your goal in life?” But I’m sort of 
giad I didn’t. You see, Bert doesn’t 
like children — just his own; and 
we didn’t have any then, so I re- 
ally took a big risk. And his goal 
in life was to be a decadent play- 
boy, which was not one of those 


Victorian (June, ’59), 
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Quiz Whiz 


Would I have an affair 
with andther man? 


Condensed from Victorian 
Enid Levinger Powell 


listed as being desirable. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it wasn’t listed any- 
where. 

But before I became completely 
unstrung over the mistake I must 
have made, I found a new quiz, 
Did You Adjust After a Bad Start? 
I scored pretty well. I'll tell you, 
though, I was plenty scared for a 
while, but my husband wasn’t wor- 
ried. You see, he didn’t marry too 
young. 

Sometimes I think these articles 
and tests aren’t the best thing for 
an impressionable person like ime. 
It’s not simply that I do so badly 
on them, which is unsettling in a 
way, but they start me thinking, 
which is more unsettling. For ex- 
ample, one quiz asked: Would You 
Have an Affair With Another 
Man? Prior to this, I'd never given 
it much thought. So I said “no”; 
but after a time, I started wonder- 
ing. Would I? Nobody has ever 
asked me to have one. How do. I 
know what I'd do if Yul Brynner 
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decided I was for him? I was feel- 
ing pretty rocky for a few days 
until my husband noticed some- 
thing wrong. He pulled the whole 
thing out of me, looked thought- 
ful, and said, “I say ‘no’ you're not 
going to have an affair. I'll watch 
you like a hawk. O.K.?” 

I felt better immediately. Later 
that night I could smile at pictures 
of Yul without the slightest fur- 
tiveness or squirming. 

I guess my main trouble is I 
don’t know whether I’m telling the 
truth or not because the questions 
are so indefinite. For instance, Do 
You and Your Husband Disagree 
About Money? Even when they 
try to make it easier for people 
like me by grading it three ways, 
Always — Never — Sometimes, I'm 
still not sure. With me it’s, “Some- 
times we always disagree about 
money and sometimes we never 
do.” And it isn’t exactly that we 
disagree. As a matter of fact, we 
both agree we haven't got enough. 
What we disagree on is how much 
we haven’t got enough of! Bert 
thinks we need millions to be hap- 
py, and I say a few hundred 
thousand is plenty. Questions like 
this ruin my scores. 

I can protect myself against the 
squibs about Charm — Do You 
Have It? when six international 
celebrities give their definitions of 
that elusive ingredient. But just 
when I’m jumpiest, along comes 
What's Your Hygiene Quotient? 
and Neurosis — Is It For You? 
This kind of quiz really gets me 


into trouble. I have to admit, “Yes, 
I am a Nervous Mother.” And does 
that ever make me nervous! 

Then comes Do You Yell With- 
out Provocation? First I answer, 
no. Then I begin to think of my 
yells, and then I make a list of 
my provocations. By the end of 
the day, I have a list a mile long 
of provocations and I am really 
boiling. 

At night, I read another article, 
and I am told that my grievances 
aren't provocations at all — just 
cases of healthy activity on the 
part of children, and self expres- 
sion on the part of my biggest 
child — my husband. Now I am 
really mixed up! So what do I do? 
I rush out to the newsstand and 
get a magazine on Mental Hy- 
giene. I open it to find another 
quiz — Are You Needlessly Tense? 

Now I have my own secret way 
of relaxing. I pull out my test on 
Are You a Well Adjusted Person? 
on which I once scored unbelieva- 
bly high. I re-read the compli- 
ments: “90-100 — you are a re- 
markable person. You have learn- 
ed to accept your profuse short- 
comings. You will make an ac- 
ceptable wife and mother.” That 
calms me. (I do not stress the fact 
that I answered this quiz on my 
honeymoon.) 

Am I done with quizzes? Not 
exactly. I am looking for one now 
that tests personality in this fash- 
ion — Are You Perfectly Wonder- 
ful or Merely Magnificent? Who 
knows? Maybe I am! ttt 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE MARYKNOLL BOOK OF 
PEOPLES, Rev. Albert J. Nevins, 
M.M. John J. Crawley and Co., 
48 W. 47th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
Readers of The Family Digest 
know Father Nevins quite well 
from his series of articles last year 
about marriage and family life in 
foreign countries. These articles 
have been incorporated into this 
tremendously fascinating  trav- 
elogue of easy-to-read print and 
excellent photography. The book 
introduces us to many of the peo- 
ples of the world—“people,” the 
introduction says, “much like our- 
selves, people who cry when they 
are sad, and laugh when they are 
happy. People who love their chil- 
dren as we do. People who will 
remind us that we all belong to 
one family — the human family; 
that we have one common Father 
—God.” And people make the 
most fascinating subject in the 
world. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY, E. J. Power, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N.Y. $5.75. 
Although this text has been pre- 
pared primarily for college stu- 
dents, it could be read with bene- 
fit by Catholic parents. Perhaps 
that statement should be stronger: 
it ought to be read by Catholic 
parents who want a clear, vivid 
concept of the status, basis and 
organization of education in the 
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United States. Whether we know ~ 
it or not, our Catholic schools are 
having a hard time — and harder 
times are coming. This book is 
not principally concerned with 
Catholic education, but it does sur- 
vey the history, philosophy, and 
organization of American public 
and private schools. Important is- 


- sues in education today are treat- 


ed, as well as religion in Ameri- 
ican education and the relevant 
decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Catholics will be 
well advised to keep abreast of 
current developments. Unless we 
have an alert and informed Cath- 
olic laity, we are going to wake up 
some morning to discover — too 
late — that we have no Catholic 
schools. This reading may seem 
a bit heavy, but it is well worth 
the time and trouble required to 
read it. 


THE FOUR EVANGELISTS, 
Katherine Wood, P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New York 
8, N.Y. $2.50. 

This story of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John is vividly illustrat- 
ed by the author who is also a 
first-rate artist. The very young 
will enjoy paging through the 
book while parents tell the stories 
to them. The text is probably 
simple enough for children from 
the third grade up—and profound 
enough, as stories of all God’s 
friends must be, for adults, 


NEW BOOKS 


THE CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
OF MARRIAGE AND THE FAM- 
ILY, Rev. John L. Thomas, S.J. 
Hanover House, Garden City, New 
York. $3.50. 

In his own scholarly fashion 
Father Thomas, one of the out- 
standing Catholic authorities on 
marriage and family relationships, 
highlights the actual Catholic 
idea of marriage and family life. 
He points out that in our society 
today there exists the toleration 
of every form of “sex tease” while 
at the same time that society 
seems too confused to develop 
uniform norms and patterns of so- 
cial conduct to channel the ex- 
pression of this drive. Hence the 
entire problem is presently acute. 
Father Thomas explains both the 
authoritative position and _ the 
dogmatic foundation of the Cath- 
olic Church on such questions as 
divorce, separation, abortion, birth 
control, artificial insemination, 
virginity, the single state, as well 
as on every debatable angle of 
sacramental marriage. The result 
is a comprehensive study which 
should prove useful to both Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics in under- 
standing the Church’s position on 
family and marriage. 


BENDING THE TWIG, A. G. 
Rudd. New York Chapter, Sons 
of the American Revolution, 15 
Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 
$3.95. 

By 1958 this book had run into 
its fourth printing. It is hoped 
that it will run into so many more 
printings that every American will 
get a chance to read it. The main 
purpose of the book is to provide 
answers to these timely questions: 
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(1) What is the New Education? 
(2) How has it worked? (3) What 
should we expect of our public 
schools? According to the author, 
our public schools simply are not 
educating. Life-adjustment and 
similar courses dominate the cur- 
ricula, while such basic subjects 
as mathematics, chemistry and 
physics have been shamefully neg- 
lected. The accusation is made— 
and apparently proved—that the 
current confusion in public edu- 
cation can be ascribed directly to 
Communist master-planning and 
that the Communist conspiracy is 
endeavoring to destroy America 
by overthrowing its once solid 
educational system. 


SALLY AND THE ANGELS, 
Sister Mary Marguerite, C.S.J., St. 
Anthony Guild Press, 508 Marshall 
Street, Paterson, N.J. 75 cents. 

This illustrated booklet can be 
used profitably with children in 
the first and second grades. It 
introduces the idea of guardian 
angels, 


YOUTH BEFORE GOD, William 
L. Kelly, S.J., The Newman Press, 
Westminister, Maryland. $3.75. 

To be too enthusiastic over this 
exquisite book would be difficult. 
It has been adapted to the use of 
American youth by an American 
Jesuit relying on the earlier Ger- 
man version and French version. 
These were likewise edited by 
Jesuit priests. 

In the foreword, Father Kelly 
explains that prayer is not an au- 
tomatic thing that can be quickly 
acquired for some purpose like 
the knowledge of an equation for 
the solution of a problem, but it 
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is a living and personal experi- 
ence that is different in every 
heart, and consequently each per- 
Son must find that -way of. prayer 
which suits his heart, his disposi- 
tion, and his effort to deepen his 
friendship with Christ. 

To this end, Father Kelly has 
brought together a collection of 
prayers and religious poetry en- 
livened by attractive, meaningful 
photographs of nature and man. 
Two ways of joining in the Mass 
are included: the English and Lat- 
in of the Mass for the feast of 
Christ the King; and a series of 
mediative prayers for a Low Mass 
leading the soul to the interior 
offering more important than the 
external form of assisting at Mass. 
The book is so beautiful, both in 
format and content, that one can 
open it any place and start reading 
right there. For high school and 
college youth, it is recommended 
without reservation. 


ROSE HAWTHORNE, Arthur 
and Elizabeth Sheehan, Farrar, 
Straus, and Cudahy, 101 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. $1.95. 

Rose Hawthorne, the tempestu- 
ous, temperamental, storm-tossed 
daughter of Nathanial Hawthorne, 
tried almost every road in life be- 
fore she accidentally hit the right 
one. Finally she became a Cath- 
olic, separated from her husband 
who had long since espoused the 
bottle, interested herself in the 
cancerous poor, and founded the 
heroic Dominican Congregation 
known as the Servants of Relief 
for Incurable Cancer. The book 
is written with a vivacity and 
punch which will make it attrac- 
tive to teenagers, 
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THE URSULINES, Harnett T. 
Kane, Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy, 
101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, New 
York. 91.99. 

This semi-historical account of 
the first Ursuiine Sisters in Amer- 
ica provides atmospheric descrip- 
tion and a chronical-type narra- 
tion. On the whole, it seems a 
bit dull and not quite up to the 
usual Vision output—despite the 
superlative terminology of the 
blurb which states “It is vivid his- 
tory and they were miraculous wo- 
men.” What exactly, the reviewer 
wonders, goes into the making of 
“miraculous women”? Neverthe- 
less, the book is good, 


TELL ME ABOUT THE 


SAINTS, Mary Cousins. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland. 
$2.50 


This charming set of tales about 
the saints reads like a fairy-tale 
book, and is written in a definitely 
fairy-tale fashion. The __illustra- 
tions are vivid and picturesque. 
The one criticism is that children 
reading these stories may get the 
idea that saints are fairy-tale char- 
acters and then later on associate 
them with unreality. If this dan- 
ger can be guarded against with 
the help of adults, youngsters will 
undoubtedly thrill to these tales. 


SMALL SONGS FOR YOUNG 
READERS, Rev. Mark Edwards, 
S.M. Dorrance and Co., 131 20th 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. $2.00. 

This collection of simple, ap- 
pealing religious poetry is intend- 
ed for the young reader from 
about nine to 15. It has sufficient 
depth, however, to be interesting 
also to adults. 
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